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CHRYSOSTOM’S HOMILIES ON DAVID AND SAUL 


Robert C. Hill 

In the recent biography of St John Chrysostom by J.N.D. Kelly, a 
chapter entitled “An Anxious Lent” is devoted to the incident in 
Antioch in early 387 of the vandalizing of the statues and portraits 
of the emperor Theodosius and his family and its aftermath. ^ Kelly 
rightly concludes that what transpired proved to be significant not 
just for that city but for the career of its young preacher, who in the 
city’s Old Church had just commenced a series of Lenten homilies 
that consequently took on a particular character, earning them the 
sobriquet “Homilies on the Statues.”^ With the eight-week Lent 
beginning on March 1, a few days after the incident, in the absence 
of Bishop Flavian, who was en route to Constantinople to inter¬ 
cede for the citizens, Chrysostom persevered with his homilies on 
previously determined topics, including the abuse of unnecessary 
oath-taking and the traditional Lenten fare from the opening chap¬ 
ters of Genesis. His mission successfully accomplished, Flavian re¬ 
turned on Easter Eve, to be celebrated next day by Chrysostom in 
the twenty-first homily on the Statues.^ 

That score of homilies, then, are justly prized as providing us 
with Chrysostom’s own commentary on the gripping events of that 
“anxious Lent” and its euphoric denouement, provided that in the 
case of the twenty-first homily we are not looking for factual 

1 Golden Mouth. The Story of John Chrysostom, Ascetic, Preacher, Bishop (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1995), 72-82. 

2 A modern critical edition of these homilies is not available, unfortunately; to hand is 
the eighteeenth-century edition of Bernard de Montfaucon reproduced in PG 
49:145-222, 

3 The circumstances of their delivery is studied by Frans van de Paverd, The Homilies 
on the Statues. An Introduction, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 239 (Rome: Pont. 
Inst. Stud. Or., 1991). Precise dating of each homily was also the subject of debate 
by editor Montfaucon and historian Tillemont in the preface to the text in PG 49. 
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reporting of bishop bringing emperor to abjure punitive measures 
against offending city, and are content to be swept along with the 
preacher s imaginative depiction of reconciliation. For additional 
light on both the actual course of events and the young preacher’s 
role in them, however, as well as his further recollection of them, 
we should turn to two further series of homilies from that period 
not generally adverted to—briefer and perhaps betraying the effect 
of the passage of time, but nonetheless bearing the marks of the 
drama of those days. One series, the five homilies on Hannah, de¬ 
livered around Pentecost of that year 387, begin by directly sum¬ 
marizing earlier events—the Lenten homilies and their themes 
(perhaps embellished somewhat in hindsight), the preaching to 
pagans impressed by the calamity, the arrival of alarmed country 
folk in Antioch, the bishop’s triumphal return—even if it is not im¬ 
mediately clear why Chrysostom should proceed to concentrate on 
a woman character from the Bible, or even the text of the Former 
Prophets. These five homilies on Hannah I have examined else¬ 
where for their historical, hermeneutical and further interest.'* 

Purpose and Timing ^ 

The other, shorter series comprises three homilies on David and 
Saul. While once more our initial query may be as to the reason 
why Chrysostom should choose to look further at the text of the 
Former Prophets and concentrate on these central characters, he 
quickly links the first of the three homilies with the Lenten accent 
on oaths. More significantly, he recalls to his congregation’s mem¬ 
ory the treatment he had lately given of the parable in Matthew’s 
Gospel (18:23—35) of the Unmerciful Servant—or, more properly 
for his purposes, the Merciful Master—on several occasions, in¬ 
cluding the penultimate homily of the Lenten series delivered in 
Passiontide about a week before Flavian’s return (as also in the third 
homily in that series). After making the point that repetition of the 
one lesson is required of good teachers (and good preachers) before 

4 Kelly, for instance, refers to neither series for information on the statues affair; and 
they have escaped critical attention generally. 
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advancing further, he goes on to say. 

This is what teachers do, too: they do not lead the children on 
to the syllables until they see the knowledge of the letters to be 
correctly learnt by them. The other day {TTpcorji'), then, we 
read to you the parable of the hundred denarii and the ten 
thousand talents, and brought out how vicious is remem¬ 
brance of wrongs {to p.t'TjaLKaKe'it'). The man who was not 
brought down by the ten thousand talents, remember, a hun¬ 
dred denarii overwhelmed, canceled the pardon that had 
been granted, stripped him of the gift, landed him in court 
again after his being freed of liability, from there cast him into 
prison, and so handed him over to undying punishment. To¬ 
day, however, we shall lead the address on to a different 
theme; there was need, to be fair, for the one speaking on both 
clemency (imeiKeLa) and gentleness {Trpaorrjs) to provide 
personal examples of these excellent values so as to teach in 
word and instruct in deed. But since we ourselves are far short 
of this virtue, let us cite one of the saints, and before your very 
eyes we shall produce for you a palpable and effective exhor¬ 
tation, like a kind of archetypal image, proposing the righ¬ 
teous man’s virtue for your imitation and ouT own. 

And Chrysostom proceeds to ask, “So whom should we cite in dis¬ 
coursing on clemency? Who else than the one receiving testimony 
from on high and especially remarkable in this case?” Enter David, 
who defies the limitations of those living under the Law to exem¬ 
plify the freedom from resentment that the age of grace will set as 
an evangelical ideal. At once the critical moral binomials for these 
three homilies are set: recall of wrongs committed and debts owing, 
resentment at injury done, vengeance taken on enemies, on the one 
hand, and on the other clemency, gentleness, forbearance. 

Immediately the relevance of the material in the preacher’s hom¬ 
ilies to the current situation in Antioch and Constantinople is ut¬ 
terly patent: wrong has been committed (in the biblical story and 
on the local scene), debts are outstanding (in evangelical parable 
and Former Prophets narrative both, as well as in the palace’s reck¬ 
oning), punitive rights are beyond question. Dispute over facts is 
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pointless; nothing remains but to seek the unlikely and the 
unprecedented—clemency and gentleness on the part of the 
wronged. Hence three full homilies arguing a case for the latter, 
with nary an explicit mention of court or emperor or bishop or 
vandalism, yet with a constant undercurrent of local reference. No 
one listening to the homilies in the congregation, or hearing of 
their contents on the grapevine, or reading a stenographer s copy 
would be in any doubt as to who it was to whom the preacher was 
proposing a choice of roles, David or Saul, Unmerciful Servant or 
Merciful Master (as there had been no doubt in the mind of the 
congregation listening to that Passiontide homily’s citation of the 
parable). 

We should look initially at that opening statement more closely. 
It gives a direct warning that accent on the one theme of forbear¬ 
ance in all three homilies is going to be unremitting (without the 
homilist’s being in a position to explain reasons for urgency). It 
refers to the previous citation of the parable of the Merciful Master 
as TTpcjrju: “the other day”? or “the day before yesterday,” as 
Montfaucon^ takes the interval to be between some homilies in the 
Statues series where the same adverb is used (on the basis that 
is not employed and that the text goes on to specify the day)? The 
preacher then admits that gentleness and forbearance are not his 
long suit; a shrewd recognition of limitations, dadereia,^ which 
his later career would endorse? Finally his choice of David as a para¬ 
digm of TTpaoTTjg. It is an interesting choice, immediately explain¬ 
ing why the preacher selected the Former Prophets to present to his 
congregation, and yet raising the query as to whether gentleness is 
the virtue that first comes to the mind of readers of that section of 

5 PG 49:11-12, e.g. The same adverb is employed in homilies two and three in our se¬ 
ries to indicate the interval between all three (PG 54:687,701): is it reasonable to 
infer they are equally closely related in time to the larger series? For the view that 
Chrysostom is here referring to a homily on the Matthew parable delivered as late as 
a month after Easter, see note 37 below. 

6 This is also a term basic to Chrysostom’s theology of the Word, of which 
avyKardfiaaig^ is a correlative; cf my article, “On looking again at synkatahasis^" 
Prudentia 13 (1981) 3-11. 
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the Bible in connection with David, or whether it happens to suit 
the preacher to highlight this particular virtue in this particular sit¬ 
uation. Certainly, David is cited as typifying npaorris' in 
Chrysostom’s Commentary on the Psalms (e.g., Pss 45; 132)— 
which raises the further question of the dating of that work, which 
shows signs of early immaturity but which has been dated by some 
as late as 3987 can we argue that the events of 387 encouraged 
Chrysostom to select this virtue as typical of David, and that the 
identification—as unlikely as it is at first flush—persisted in his 
later works? or is the reverse true? 

From the outset, then, the preacher has revealed—if 
obliquely—his purpose in choosing some chapters of the Former 
Prophets (principally 1 Samuel) for commentary to the congrega¬ 
tions on three days (which days, remains to be seen), and everyone 
present would be well aware that the moral being drawn of David s 
forbearance under pressure of injuries committed was intended for 
a wider audience than themselves. We are given the clear impres¬ 
sion that a moral decision was being worked out on a stage else¬ 
where, and that the city’s fate hung in the balance: resentment, 
punishment, vengeance were a distinct—and in fact more likely— 
possibility unless the preacher’s line of argument in these homilies, 
resembling closely the imaginative reconstruction of Bishop 
Flavian’s argument in the twenty-first homily on the Statues, were 
followed by the injured party entitled to revenge. No aspect of the 
wronged David’s response to wrongdoer Saul is neglected in this 
carefully developed and judiciously presented case for the defence. 

The case proceeds—always obliquely—in this fashion. The de¬ 
sirability of the virtue of forbearance exemplified eminently by 
David (not by accident a royal paradigm) is highlighted over and 

7 Marie-Josephe Rondeau, Lescommentairespatristiquesdu Psautier (Ille—Vesihles)^ I 
Les travaux des peres Grecs et Latins sur le psautier. Recherches et bilan, Orientalia 
Christiana Analecta 219 (Rome: Pont. Inst. Stud. Or., 1982), cites dating of the 
work by most critics at 386-398, with G. Rauschen preferring a date after 390. In 
the Introduction to my translation, St John Chrysostom, Commentary on the 
Psalms I (Brookline MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1998), 4-5,1 have given evi¬ 
dence of the immaturity the text reveals. 
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over again in all three homilies, especially the first; we saw one in¬ 
stance above. 

Davids interest was not in how to avenge himself but how to 
rid Saul of that malady. 

Though David was aware that on being spared Saul would get 
up to his old tricks and expose him to greater dangers, he still 
did not take his life. 

David did not emerge (from the cave) with purple mantle of 
royalty, but he emerged clad in clemency that surpassed hu¬ 
man nature, a garment more resplendent than any robe. 

Davids sparing the foe and lamenting the fallen proved for 
him a more conspicuous basis for praise than purple or 
diadem. 

He did everything to protect the one who was hostile to him. 

Who could cite greater forbearance {due^i KOKia) than this?^ 

Impressive though this catena is at face value, Chrysostom’s con¬ 
gregation (and the court?) knew it was to be read as code for a rather 
different message: despite serious wrong and the possibility of fur¬ 
ther offenses in the future, a king in particillar demonstrates true 
royalty by showing forbearance and even protection to wrongdo¬ 
ers—unless he chooses to follow the example of the vindictive Saul. 

A key principle in Chrysostom’s approach to the current moral 
dilemma for the court of Constantinople was that, even when of¬ 
fense has been committed and retribution is not uncalled for, 
Christian values summon the injured party to a nobler response 
than what seems allowed by natural and even divine concession. 
David could have invoked the provision of the Law given by God, 
and formulated specifically in the talion law of Deuteronomy 
19:21, an admittedly humane principle intended “to restrict indis¬ 
criminate vendetta by applying a rough principle of equity.”^ But 
just as Jesus in Mt 5:38 cites it only to depart from it, as did even the 
rabbis, finding it too harsh, so is David (and the emperor) called to 

8 PG 54:681, 684, 689, 694, 699. 

9 Joseph Blenkinsopp, “Deuteronomy,” in R.E. Brown etal. (eds.), The New Jerome 
Biblical Commentary (Englewood Cliffs NJ: Prentice Hall, 1990), 104. 
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forsake the concession, even when Saul tries to take his life by pin¬ 
ning him to the wall with a spear: “Even by such an action (of self- 
defense) he would have excelled the norm of the Law in force at 
that time,” Chrysostom says, implying the current situation must 
not be dealt with in terms only of the law. If David in his time could 
rise to a higher level, surely those in the age of grace. 

Who among the listeners is not struck by someone found to 
surpass the norm of the commandments and attain to New 
Testament values? Is there anyone of those failing to imitate 
him whom he would not show devoid of both pardon and ex¬ 
cuse? 

It is one of the indicators that these homilies have a particular ur¬ 
gency and are not a mere series of generally moral sermons that 
New Testament reference and in particular citation of Jesus’ word 
and example are relatively quite rare; the royal David comes closer 
to the bone, divine precedent being kept as a final trump card. 

Beyond such an appeal to higher values, Chrysostom realizes 
that the court would be impressed by a suggestion of the practical 
benefits of sparing wrongdoers, the motive of self-interest. The 
David and Saul story is well suited to such an appeal, since the vin¬ 
dictive king lost everything, including kingship, by not desisting. 

After all, what harm came to that holy man from suffering 
such things from Saul at that time? Are his praises not sung to 
this very day?... And, on the other hand, what good did that 
poor wretch achieve by those awful schemes of his? Did he 
not lose the kingship? 

Someone like the emperor could reap longlasting benefit from ten¬ 
dering the gloved hand in place of the mailed fist, Chrysostom 
suggests. 

Nothing is safer than sparing the enemy, and nothing more 
risky than planning to avenge oneself and settle scores. ... 
Sparing is much more worthwhile and advantageous than 

killing.il 

10 PG 54:677-78, 681. 

11 PG 54:690, 699. 
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The principle cannot afford to be left without closer reference to 
the current urgent situation; and the interchange between Saul and 
David on their emergence from the cave described in 1 Sam 24:8- 
22 allows Chrysostom in a brief passage in the second homily to 
touch on several real issues.*^ The king is accused of having listened 
to David’s slanderers: could there have been bad press about 
Antioch at the court? David can in fact rest on his record—could 
Antioch? It may also be that, just as David clinched his argument 
by producing a talisman of good faith, the corner cut from Saul’s 
cloak, so a sign of Antioch’s good faith may have been presented (by 
Flavian?) to the court. And that final trump card, appeal to a higher 
court (a card so convincingly played by Flavian, if we are to believe 
that twenty-first homily on the Statues), is ushered in by David’s 
remark in 1 Sam 24:13, “May the Lord judge between me and 
you!” It is a compelling, if still oblique, peroration to Chrysostom’s 
case. One final practicality remains: it is up to the court to make the 
first move, something that emerges from a strangely sustained 
piece of moralizing (rare in these homilies) at the end of the last 
homily about the way some people show rejisntment by refusing to 
be the first to greet others in the street—a seemingly trivial exam¬ 
ple, but with direct application to the tense situation at the time. In 
fact, of course, letters of reconciliation arrived in the city from 
Constantinople before Flavian’s return; something had tipped the 
balance. 

Chrysostom as Commentator and Homilist 

Are we drawing the long bow in finding at almost every point of 
Chrysostom’s commentary on this story of David and Saul from 
the Former Prophets an analysis of and recipe for the crisis in 
Antioch during that “anxious Lent”? While the possibility of corre¬ 
spondence is so consistently clear throughout all three homilies, 
there are other features of his role as commentator on the biblical 
text and as homilist in this case that confirm that impression. As an 
Antiochene, and specifically a pupil of Diodore of Tarsus, from 


12 PG 54:691-92, 
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whom he learnt the principle that “we esteem the literal sense as far 
superior to the allegorical,”^^ Chrysostom in his biblical commen¬ 
taries (which we cannot class as exegesis strictly so-called)'^ was in 
the habit of reflecting his school’s attachment to the text of the 
inspired Word in a manner faithful to their belief that it repre¬ 
sented an incarnation resembling the historical Incarnation in the 
person of Jesus. Yet the consequent attention to detail that 
characterizes his other Old Testament commentaries like those on 
the Psalms and Genesis,'^ arising from Antioch’s belief that the pre¬ 
cision, aKpL^eia of the text is a gesture of divine avYKardpaaig 
and invites a like precision in the commentator,'^ is markedly miss¬ 
ing from his comment on these parts of the Former Prophets he has 
selected for a particular purpose. Instead, we get the impression 
that this time he is interested in the movement of the narrative for 
its own sake, details not being of such significance. Furthermore, 
he is prepared to give the text a meaning that suits his own purpose, 
not that of the biblical author: David’s lament in 2 Sam 1 is pre¬ 
sented in the second homily as noble grief at the death of his old foe 
Saul, whereas the text indicates it was prompted rather by Jona¬ 
than’s dying with him; David’s adoption of Mephibosheth in 2 
Sam 9 is likewise presented in the third homily as a gracious favor 
to Saul’s offspring, whereas of course he is Jonathan’s son, one 
moreover who becomes a traitor—a nasty fact suppressed by 
Chrysostom as being irrelevant to the current situation and un¬ 
likely to impress an emperor under pressure to forgive and forget. 


13 From a fragment of Diodore’s work on the Octateuch; cf C. Schaublin, “Diodor 
von Tarsus,” TRE 8,765. 

14 Cf Kelly, Golden Mouthy 94: “Neither John, nor any Christian teacher for centuries 
to come, was properly equipped to carry out exegesis as we have come to understand 
the nature of Old Testament writings.” 

15 For evidence from these works, see Introductions to my translations of 
Chrysostom’s Commentaries on the Psalms (cf note 7 above) and on Genesis, 
St John Chrysostom, Homilies on Genesis^ 3 vols, Fathers of the Church series 74, 82, 
87 (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1986,1990,1992). 

16 Cf my articles, '"Akribeia: a principle of Chrysostom’s exegesis,” Colloquium 14 
(Oct. 1981) 32-36; “Chrysostom as Old Testament commentator,” Estudios 
BiblicosAG (1988) 61-77. 
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The preacher is not prepared to let the facts get in the way of a suc¬ 
cessful advocacy. 

The text of the Former Prophets that Chrysostom has before 
him to comment on in this relatively superficial style is not, of 
course, in the original Hebrew but one of the forms of the Greek 
version that we loosely refer to as the Septuagint.'^ That particular 
form of the LXK was one of several in existence at the time; Jerome, 
roughly his contemporary, speaks of three forms in use at the time, 
respectively, in Alexandria, Constantinople—Antioch, and “the 
provinces in between,”'® describing the Antioch form as “another 
version which Origen and Eusebius of Caesarea and all the Greek 
commentators call the popular text, and which most by now call 
the Lucianic text,”'^ the work of the scholar-priest of Antioch, 
Lucian, a century earlier (on whom Jerome fathered also the form 
of the New Testament text, the Koine, in use in Antioch). That at¬ 
tribution is now thought suspect by many scholars,^® if not by all.^' 
As we know the character of this Antiochene version only from the 
usage of local authors such as Chrysostom and Theodoret, we have 
to be tentative in claiming their use of it when citing particular 
verses; in this case, distinctive readings occur in the first homily for 
1 Sam 18:6—8 and 18:14, 16, 20; 19:1, and in the second homily 
for 2 Sam 1:21. This proviso seems particularly relevant in view of 
Chrysostoms loose recall (not unusual in a preacher) of other 
scriptural texts—for instance, in the third homily 1 Cor 15:31, 
Lk 6:22-23; 18:11, Mt 6:14, and Ben Sira is confused with the 
author of Proverbs. He also several times has difficulty distinguish¬ 
ing the doublets of the incident of Saul in the cave that occur in 

17 Chrysostom does not use the term here nor invoke alternative versions, as he does in 
a closer textual study like his work on the Psalms; he also thus succeeds in avoiding 
Hebrew solecisms. 

18 Praef. in ParaL (PL 28:1324-25). 

19 Ep 106adSunniam ii (PL 22:838). 

20 D. Barthdemy, Les Devanciers d'AquiLiy VTS X (Leiden: Brill, 1963), 126-27, 
would prefer to speak of a “texte Antiochien.” 

21 Cf D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, Christian Antioch. A Study of Early Christian Thought in 
the East (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982), 30; B. Drewery, 
“Antiochien,” TRE 3:106. 
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chapters 24 and 26 of 1 Sam. 

These peccadillos on the part of a homilist in a stressful situation 
do not conceal his esteem for the inspired Word, even if in the cir¬ 
cumstances he does not highlight this aspect of his text. He does 
not take the time to emphasise here, as he does in other works, the 
divine inspiration of the Old Testament authors, whom he gener¬ 
ally describes as Trpo<pfjTai in fact, it is a peculiarity of this histor¬ 
ical text that he speaks of its author as auyypa(f>eOs ^^—as though a 
chronicler shared less in the charism of inspiration? To Chry¬ 
sostom, here as always. Scripture is primarily moral and hagio- 
graphical in character, and so any doctrinal purpose of the 
Deuteronomist is lost on him, and it certainly does not serve his 
ends at this moment. He closes the first homily, for example, with a 
rare moral parenesis: 

Let us not only write this on our minds but also repeatedly 
discuss it with one another in our get-togethers; let us con¬ 
stantly revive the memory of this story both with our wives 
and with the children. In fact, if you want to talk about a 
king, see, there is a king here; if about soldiers^about a house¬ 
hold, about political affairs, you will find a great abundance 
of these things in the Scriptures. These narratives bring the 
greatest benefit: it is impossible—impossible, I say—for a 
soul nourished on these stories ever to manage to fall victim 
to passion.^^ 

The rarity of such moral application to the lives of the congrega¬ 
tion in the course of these homilies is a further indication of their 
special character and the purpose they served; exhortation of the 
listeners could be left to another occasion. We have seen that even 

22 Cf my articles, “Chrysostom’s terminology for the inspired Word,” Estudios Biblicos 
4l (1983) 367-73; “Psalm 45: a locus classicus for patristic thinking on biblical in¬ 
spiration,” Studia Patristica 25 (1991) 95-100. 

23 PG 54:687, 691, Chrysostom in the latter case speaking of the author “writing the 
book.” 

24 PG 54:686. Though we have here a beautiful picture of the domestic church pon¬ 
dering the Scriptures, there are features of this concluding parenesis that are atypical 
of the series and suggest a different hand at work. I have raised them in my transla¬ 
tion of the series. 
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when the congregation seems to be the object of moral suasion, as 
with advice to take the initiative in greeting others in the street, it is 
likely that it was the court that was intended to get the message. 
Editor Montfaucon, who does not remark on this subtext of the 
homilies, makes much of the preachers achievement of speaking 
“so nadrjTLKQg as to move the listeners to tears,”^^ the reference 
being to the brief conclusion of the second homily; but we might 
reason rather that the homilists claim to have done so is a piece of 
rhetoric or one of those “appearances of actuality” that convince 
Dom Baur^^ of the orality of the material but may easily be manu¬ 
factured, and reason as well that the brevity of the moral conclu¬ 
sion only encourages the impression that the speaker has another 
audience principally in mind. 

The impression is confirmed also by the discipline the homilist 
exercises on himself throughout the homilies: for one with a repu¬ 
tation for makrologia Chrysostom allows himself none of the ex¬ 
pansiveness that characterises other works. The series of texts on 
forbearance cited above as directed at the court are not overstated; 
and when in the first homily in touching ^n the groundless royal 
resentment of Saul he uses the phrase customary with many a 
preacher, “Still, I raise none of these matters with you,”^^ he unlike 
them is this time true to his word. Where this unusually disciplined 
conciseness falters is at the opening of the third homily with a with¬ 
ering assault on those who had absented themselves npcjr^u to 
attend the dissolute goings-on at the theatre and still presented 
themselves in church without the abasement {e^opoXoyriaLg) and 
other penitential rites expected of public sinners. The devastating 
portrayal of licentious behavior and brazen impenitence must rank 
with Chrysostom’s most stunning pieces of rhetoric: 

25 PG 54:676. 

26 C. V> 2 Lm,John Chrysostom and his Times I, Eng.trans. (London-Glasgow: Sands & 
Co, 1959), 222. Issues of delivery and recording of Chrysostom’s homilies I have 
discussed in “Chrysostom’s Commentary on the Psalms: homilies or tracts?” in P. 
Allen et ai, eds., Prayer and Spirituality in the Early Church (Brisbane: Australian 
Catholic University, 1998), 301-17. 

27 PG 54:679—a perceptive recognition of courtly sensitivity. 
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Those who not idly or by chance, but of such set purpose as to 
scorn the Church, go there for the very purpose and spend 
the day there, obsessed with the sight of those shameless 
women—how will they manage to claim that they were not 
looking with lust? Where the talk is outrageous, the songs 
lewd, the lyrics seductive, eyes highlighted, cheeks rouged, 
dress designed for the purpose, appearance oozing beguile- 
ment, and many other tricks designed for deceiving and en¬ 
snaring the spectators; where there is spiritual sloth in the 
onlookers, complete confusion, an appeal to licentiousness in 
the surroundings, in the sounds beforehand and those that 
come later, the bewitching music of pipes, of flutes and of 
other such instruments, undoing the mind s resolve, expos¬ 
ing the spirits of the patrons to the blandishments of the 
whores and making them more vulnerable. I mean, if in this 
place here, where there are psalms, prayers and attention to 
the divine sayings, lust frequently gains entry by stealth like 
some cunning brigand, how would those reclining at the 
theatre, seeing nothing or hearing nothing wholesome, and 
only awash with utter shamefulness, utter stupidity, and un¬ 
der pressure from all sides by eye and by ear, succeed in being 
beyond the reach of that evil lust? Failing to do it, how will 
they succeed in ever being rid of the charges of adultery? And 
those not rid of the charges of adultery—how will they suc¬ 
ceed in approaching these sacred doors without repentance 
and participating in this fine assembly?^^ 

The presumably male congregation (he had already referred them 
and their “wives and children” to the example of “noble men,” 
duSpeg, in the Scriptures in the passage quoted above) could not 
but have been chastened by the rebuke, guilty or not. 

The homilist, in fact, shows an accurate acquaintance with other 
aspects as well of real life in Antioch and elsewhere. In trying to 
depth Sauls resistance to Davids obvious good will, he parallels it 

28 PG 54:696. As this sustained piece of satire represents a breach of the homilist's 
otherwise understated approach in these homilies, so it is also noteworthy for its 
close resemblance to a homily of Pseudo-Chrysostom that is numbered 4653 in the 
Clavis II, M. Geerard, CCG, 
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with other telling examples of human perversity: 

After all, how could the one who despite so many kindnesses 
was hostile to the man who had done him no harm come to 
believe that the wronged man had the wrongdoer in his hands 
and spared him? I mean, in most cases the general run of peo¬ 
ple form opinions about others on the basis of their own 
situation—for instance, the persistent drunkard would not 
readily believe that someone lives in sobriety, the patron of 
whores thinks those of spotless life are licentious, and likewise 
the one who purloins other people s property would not eas¬ 
ily be convinced that there are people who even give away 
their possessions.^^ 

As well, within the bounds of this unaccustomed self-discipline, 
Chrysostom can still dramatize an incident in a way that brings to 
life a bare text, such as David’s emergence from the cave with hand 
unstained by Saul’s blood^^—even if this is not a particular accent 
of the Deuteronomist. And he embellishes the text with apposite if 
traditional figures, like the physicians application of remedies, that 
we find in his other works. 

Chrysostom as Pastor and Spiritual Guide 

The homilist on these occasions in 387, of course, is speaking also 
as pastor and spiritual guide, even if the current crisis results in this 
dimension of the homilies receiving relatively less attention. The 
need to rebuke the absentees who have been attending the 
disedifying spectacles produces a lengthy introduction to the third 
homily which brings out the ritual of penance and reconciliation in 
force in a church which does not know a sacrament of private rec¬ 
onciliation such as developed later in the West, as is even clearer in 
the commentaries ofTheodoret on Paul and the Psalms sixty years 
later.^^ As the bishop of Cyrrhus speaks only of baptism as a sacra¬ 
ment of reconciliation, and yet opposes a Novatian rigorism that 
would deny any forgiveness of post-baptismal sin, so the recently- 

29 PG 54:692. 

30 PG 54:689. 

31 My translations of these two commentaries are forthcoming. 
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priested Chrysostom berates those who have sinned so grievously 
for presuming to attend what is a eucharistic liturgy without hav¬ 
ing submitted themselves to the humbling penitential ritual re¬ 
quired of public sinners formally enrolled as such. 

Hence I beg and implore you to cleanse yourself first by 
abasement (e^o/ioXdyrjais) and repentance and every other 
means from the sin of the spectacle in that place, and only in 
that condition attend to the divine sayings. ... Are you not 
terrified, mortal that you are, to gaze with the same eyes both 
on the bed on the stage, where the loathsome rites of adultery 
are performed, and on this sacred table, where the awesome 
sacraments (jxvcrTTjpia) are enacted? To listen with the same 
ears both to shameful depravity and to Old and New Testa¬ 
ment readings schooling you in the mysteries (/cat 
Trpo^rjTov KOI arroaToXov ae pLvaTayoYOVUTog)^ To 
make the same heart recipient of both the baleful potions and 
the awesome and holy victim?^^ 

Because admonition of the congregation is not, however, the 
preachers primary concern in these homilies, we are not provided 
with Antiochene teaching on the principles of spiritual develop¬ 
ment to the usual extent. In a longer work with no hidden agenda, 
like his Commentary on the Psalms, Chrysostom can make state¬ 
ments of the respective roles of divine grace and human effort in 
the process of salvation, giving priority to the latter, that can sound 
Pelagian, but that are susceptible of interpretation as one further 
application of Antioch’s incarnational thinking that emerges also 
in regard to the humanity of Jesus and the literal sense of the text of 
Scripture.^^ Here, in fact, David can appear as no true Antiochene 

32 PG 54:696“97. Kelly, Early Christian DoctrineSy 5th ed. (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1978), 438-39, who describes this ritual of reconciliation, denies the exis¬ 
tence of any sacrament of private reconciliation (Confession) in this period in the 
East (or West), allowing only “a prescribed course of self-humiliation and prostra¬ 
tion known technically as exomologesis'" 

33 Cf my article, “A Pelagian Commentator on the Psalms?” Irish Theological Quarterly 
63 (1998) 263-71. Kelly, Early Christian DoctrineSy 373, phrases the defence of 
Antioch rather in terms of “an intensified emphasis on individualism”; but it seems 
preferable to see a wider theological matrix at work. 
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in his reluctance to take any credit for his superogatory generosity 
to Saul: when he emerges from the cave and, despite both sparing 
Saul’s life and saving him from the soldiers, he still greets him defer¬ 
entially without wishing to capitalize on his act of virtue, 
Chrysostom accounts for it by remarking, “Now, the reason was 
that he did not attribute any of these achievements to his own ini¬ 
tiative, ascribing it all to divine grace.”^'^ If that is David’s position 
on the balance of grace and free will, it is not Chrysostom’s, gener¬ 
ally speaking; and so David has to be given some of the credit for 
dissuading the soldiers from butchering Saul (the current situation 
in Antioch also requiring it): 

It was not without God’s influence, you see, that he suc¬ 
ceeded in prevailing over those frenzied men: the grace of 
God was found on the inspired man’s lips, adding a sort of in¬ 
ducement to those words. It was, however, no slight contri¬ 
bution that David also made: since he had formed them in 
the past, consequently in the critical moment he found them 
ready and willing. It was not as leader of troops, you see, but 
as priest he commanded them, and that cave was a church on 
that occasion: like someone appointed as bishop, he delivered 
a homily to them, and after this homily he offered a kind of 
remarkable and unusual sacrifice, not sacrificing a calf, not 
slaying a lamb, but—^what was of greater value than these— 
he offered to God gentleness and clemency, sacrificing irra¬ 
tional resentment, slaying anger and mortifying the limbs 
that are on the earth. He acted as victim, priest and altar: ev¬ 
erything came from him—the thought that offered gentle¬ 
ness and clemency, the clemency and gentleness and the heart 
in which they were offered.^^ 

Not only must David-Theodosius be shown to be personally re¬ 
sponsible for clemency; in practicing it he may be shown as a priest 
as well, qualified by his “clemency and gentleness” to lead the 
Christian faithful. 

34 PG 54:691. 

35 PG 54:688, the text speaking of David first as iepeus" and then as iniaKOTTog (a 
term more appropriate in the emperor’s case). 
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Conclusion 

Thus the encouragement to us to find in these homilies a subtext 
running throughout and bearing on the current political crisis is 
consistent and unmistakable. The choice of the relationship be¬ 
tween David and Saul, the selection of particular sections from a 
few chapters of the Former Prophets, the interest in narrative for its 
own sake and consequent departure from the normal Antiochene 
procedure of commentary that picks up minor details of the text, 
the abstinence from moral application (with one conspicuous ex¬ 
ception) to the lives of the listeners, the unremitting accent on for¬ 
bearance, the preachers own tight self-discipline eschewing any 
suggestion of labored moralizing—all these atypical features sug¬ 
gest that another audience in another place is meant to hear or read 
the subtext. Doubtless the congregation in Antioch understood 
the dynamic that was operating, and so appreciated the message at 
two levels, somewhat as follows: 

David has been w^ronged, and 
normally retribution would apply 

He is under pressure from his men 
to seize the opportunity to take 
Sauls life. 

He has been slandered by others, 
despite his many valorous deeds. 

David does not choose to exploit 
the opportunity to slay Saul. 

He can leave Saul to God. 

Despite his sparing Saul, he still 
takes the initiative to address him 
deferentially. 


The emperor hasJpeen insulted, and 
Antioch can expect punishment. 

Advisers recommend severity on the 
offending city. 

Bad reports about Antioch have 
reached the court, despite its good 
record. 

There are practical advantages to 
being conciliatory. 

There is a higher court that will 
judge and punish. 

The emperor should make the first 
move. 
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Is it possible for us to be precise about the timing of the homi¬ 
lies? We have seen the repeated use of jrpoirji^ for the interval both 
betv^een a previous homily citing the parable of the Merciful 
Master—the twentieth homily on the Statues?—and this series, 
and also between each of these homilies on David and Saul. If the 
adverb can be taken in the sense “the day before yesterday,” and if 
the dating of that twentieth homily at the end of Passion Week that 
year 387 can be relied on,^*^ the short series may have been given (in 
a different venue?) before the return of Flavian on Easter Eve and 
thus before the final homily on the Statues, which also depicts his 
intercession with Theodosius-David but in a much more florid 
style, the pressure now off and the verdict known. In the David and 
Saul homilies, by contrast, the pressure is still felt and the fate of the 
city seems to be still in the balance: the preacher’s mood is by no 
means ebullient nor his style expansive or florid; so we are not en¬ 
couraged to see them as a composition ex eventu, despite our know¬ 
ing from historian Socrates that, while some of the homilies we 
have from Chrysostom come to us from the hand of stenographers, 
others were released by the homilist ^d so could have been 
recast.^^ A comparison with the relaxed and expansive manner of 
the five homilies on Hannah delivered soon after that “anxious 
Lent,” when the crisis had been resolved, reinforces this 
impression. 

In any event, the three David and Saul homilies are a valuable 
item in the inventory of oratorical and exegetical works of John 
Chrysostom, and throw further light on those enthralling events in 
Antioch and Constantinople in 387; they thus deserve the atten¬ 
tion of historians. For those whose interest is in the speaker as com- 

36 Such is the dating accepted, on the basis of editor Montfaucon’s calculation, in the 
introduction to the nineteenth-century English translation of The Homilies on the 
Statues (Oxford: John Henry Parker, 1856), xxvi. 

37 Historia Ecclesiastica 6.4 (PG 67.672). The opposite view would follow from 
Montfaucon’s dating of the parable of the Merciful Master at one or several days be¬ 
fore the Sunday before the Ascension in 387 (PG 51.17-18), and so just before the 
Hannah series the following week (PG 54.631-32), the David and Saul series com¬ 
ing after Pentecost (PG 54.675-76). Internal evidence, we have suggested above, 
does not support this view. 
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mentator, homilist and spiritual guide, these homilies have less to 
offer than is usual in his “exegetical” works, their underlying aim 
leading him to bend the biblical text to his purposes rather than ex¬ 
amine it from the Antiochene viewpoint of aKpi^eia. We can still 
admire his ability to dramatize incidents from the text and berate 
his listeners with withering satire; the principles of spiritual direc¬ 
tion of his school, on the other hand, are stated less obviously be¬ 
cause the needs of his audience are less of a preoccupation than the 
impending catastrophe. We may, then, have to except the homilies 
on David and Saul from that qualified compliment paid the 
preacher and his works by Photius in Constantinople several cen¬ 
turies later, 

I must always admire that blessed man for always and in all 
his works keeping this purpose in mind, the benefit of his lis¬ 
teners, and concentrating less or not at all on other purposes. 

He may seem to have taken no account of individual ideas, or 
endeavored to avoid depth of treatment or the like, through 
ranking everything inferior to the welfare of his listeners.^* 


38 Bibliotheca 174 (PG 103.505). 
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The Living Dead in the Canonical Responses 

OF lOASAPH OF EPHESOS 
Patrick Viscuso 

loasaph of Ephesos is a relatively unconsidered figure of the early 
fifteenth-century Byzantine Empire. As a megas protosynkelbs, 
loasaph most likely had an expert knowledge of both canon and 
civil legislation. He represented the Byzantines in dealing with the 
Latins of Basel and was to have been the legate of the Antiochene 
Patriarchate at Ferrara-Florence, but died in 1437 shortly before 
the convening of this council. He is attributed the work under con¬ 
sideration, a series of fifty-seven canonical responses with a brief in¬ 
troduction addressed to questions of a certaimpresbyter, George 
Drazinos, apparently resident in Crete. * 

1 There is little modern examination of this figure or his work. The two most recent 
studies were made by Augusta Acconia Longo, “Versi di loasaf ieromonaco e grande 
protosincello in morte di Giovanni Notaras,” in Rivista di Studi Bizantini e 
Neoellenici 14-16 (1977/79) 249-79; and “Uattivitk letteraria del giurista loasaf,” 
in Studi Bizantini e Neogreci, Atti del IV Congresso Nazionale di Studi Bizantiniy 
Lecccy 21—23 aprile 1980^ Calimera, 24 aprile 1980 (Galatina, 1983). Longo exten¬ 
sively discusses questions raised by V. Laurent on whether loasaph the megas 
protosynkellos and hieromonachosy as identified in several manuscripts of the canoni¬ 
cal responses, is the same person as the fifteenth-century loasaph of Ephesos. Longo 
uses manuscript evidence and contemporary works to prove the identity. On this 
basis, Longo traces loasaph’s participation in dialogues with Latins during the 
Unionist Controversy in the work of Silvester Syropoulos and the writings of Patri¬ 
arch Gabriel III, see Longo, “Versi,” 265-69; Longo, “L'Attivita,” 334, 336-38; 
and V. Laurent (ed.), Les '*Mimoire$**du GrandEcclesiarquede V6glisede Constanti¬ 
nople Sylvestre Syropoulos sur le concile de Florence (1438—1439) (Rome: 1971). 
Longo also lists other unedited works by loasaph including: a homily on the Phos 
Hilarony an exposition on the All-Holy Trinity, a short preface to a funeral speech 
given by the emperor Manuel II on his brother, and a letter to Neilos the monk. 
Longo has published and edited the poems with an extensive analysis in the first 
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The text used for the present study is taken from British Museum 
Additional 34060 published by Gennadios M. Arampatzoglou7 
The portion of this manuscript containing the work is dated 1438, 
within one year of the death of the canonist.^ In total, only sixteen 
manuscripts of the work are listed by Sinkewicz and Hayes.'* 
Although only a limited number of manuscripts survive, this 
really does not inform us regarding the popularity of the work or its 
circulation. Manuscripts are lost and destroyed. However, perhaps 
the inclusion of portions of the responses in a 1574 publication 
under Patriarch Jeremiah II of Constantinople (1572-1579, 
1580-1584, 1589-1595), to guide proper celebration of the 
Divine Liturgy, may indicate that despite the fall of the Empire, 


article listed above. The short preface to the funeral speech is published in S. P. 
Lampros, naXaioXoyeLa kqI neXoTTOidiArjaiaKa, 4 vols. (Athens, 1912-30), 3: 
8. Lampros states that he does not know anything about loasaph, Lampros, ii. A 
brief note on loasaph’s life is also found in R.P.F. Michaelis Le Quien, Oriens 
Christianus 2 vols. (Paris: 1740), 1: 692. A printed edition of a sixteenth-century 
manuscript of loasaph’s canonical responses {heron 339) with some analysis was 
produced by Aleksandr Ivanovich Almazov, Kanonicheskie otvety loasafa Mitropolita 
Efesskago (Odessa: 1903). Two brief notes commenting on Almazov’s work and 
adding additional responses as well as a few details were published by V. Benesevich 
in Vizantiiskii Vremennik 11 (1905) 866-68, and 12 (1906) 525. A general review 
of the work with reference to the legislation of the Russian church was made by M. 
Krasnozhen, Vizantiiskii Vremennik 11 (1904) 169-74. Almazov’s publication of 
the Greek text of responses appears defective upon comparison with his Russian 
translation. Certain Greek passages appear to have been omitted in error. The text 
lacks certain canonical questions appearing in the earlier manuscript of the writing 
under consideration, British Museum Additional34060, This manuscript includes a 
note attributing its copying to the addressee, George Drazinos. The identity of 
Drazinos is discussed in Almazov, 8; Stelios A. Mouzakes, Oi BpLKoXaKeg (Ath¬ 
ens: 1987), 65-66; and Gennadios M. Arampatzoglou, 0(ijrL€LO^ Bi^XioOT^Kriy 2 
vols. (Constantinople: 1935), 1: 107, 2: 97. 

2 Arampatzoglou, 2: 240-48. 

3 ff 465-69. For a survey of the entire manuscript’s contents, see Catalogue of Addi¬ 
tions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum in the years 1888—1893 (London, 
1894), 168-82. The work is listed as item number 91 in the Catalogue. 

4 Robert E. Sinkewicz and Walter M. Hayes, Manuscript Listings of Authored Works of 
the Palaeologan Period (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1989), 
B24-C24. There is no critical edition of the responses. Arampatzoglou’s work will 
be used in the present study and the accompanying translation as the most currently 
reliable and available published text. 
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within one hundred years the work was still known and considered 
useful. This also may reflect something of its popularity during the 
last days of Byzantium.^ 

Several introductory observations can be made regarding the 
content of the responses. The questions and answers are written 
from a clergymans or monks point of view, particularly empha¬ 
sized through their liturgical nature with instructions on celebrat¬ 
ing various services. Secondly, in contrast to the canonical re¬ 
sponses of Theodore Balsamon and John of Kitros, loasaph’s work 
makes few explicit references to specific laws. Scriptural texts, legal 
sources or imperial legislation, appearing to avoid technical discus¬ 
sions, yet seems based on a knowledge of the laws in conveying 
their essential points.^ 

In this way, the writing gives the appearance of a pastoral work 
directed at the practitioner, perhaps a diocesan bishop administer¬ 
ing canonical rulings and judging cases, rather than the legal 
scholar or jurist. As such, one might characterize the responses as a 
Byzantine pastoral manual of the fifteenth century, perhaps pro¬ 
viding us a description of late Byzantine diocesan or even parish life 
based on the perspective of one author. 

A number of the canonical answers presented concern demonic 
activity and superstitions. Examples include amulets,^ Satanic in¬ 
cantations,^ repetitions of exorcisms,^ animated corpses, appari¬ 
tions,^* and female vampires.*^ At the same time, a large propor¬ 
tion of answers (thirteen) deal with death and burial. Canonical 
responses are given on how to conduct funeral rites,where to 
bury the dead,*'^ who is buried,*^ how to pray for the deceased,'*’ 

5 Mention is made of the 1574 printing of the liturgical sections of loasaph’s work in, 
fimile Legrand, Bibliographie Hellenique des XVe etXVIe Sihles (Paris; 1962), 2: 
201-05. 

6 Balsamon was also the author of a number of treatises and works, including a series 
of canonical responses to questions of the Patriarch Mark of Alexandria. These re¬ 
sponses have survived in two forms, one of which is ascribed to John of Chalcedon 
due to the research of V. Grumel, “Les reponses canoniques ^ Marc d’Alexandrie, 
leur caractere officiel, leur double redaction,” £chos d'Orient 38 (1939) 321-33. 
The version attributed to Balsamon (Canonical Questions of the Most Holy Patriarch 
of Alexandria the Lord Mark and the Answers for them by the Most Holy Patriarch of 
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and who among the dead is commemorated.*^ Questions on han¬ 
dling corpses and possible ritual contamination involved in cele¬ 
brating and receiving the Eucharist are treated.*® 

If accepted as reflective of pastoral concerns during the fifteenth 
century, the question might be asked whether the text s preoccupa¬ 
tion with superstition, demonic activity, and the dead are reflective 
of popular culture during this period. Perhaps a preoccupation 
with demonic activity underlies answers twenty-four and twenty- 
five: 


Antiochy the Lord Theodore Balsamori) may be found in G.A. Rhalles and M. Potles, 
Zvvrayiia tQu OeLOju kgI lepcoi' Kai^orcot', 6 vols. (Athens: G. Chartophylax, 
1852-1859), 4: 447-96; and that attributed to John of Chalcedon {A Work of the 
Most Holy Metropolitan of Chalcedon the LordJohn on Ecclesiastical Questions, Ques¬ 
tion ofMarky Pope ofAlexandira, and Answers to them which were read in Synod dur¬ 
ing the Patriarchate of the Lord George Xiphilinos) in £kkX rjai aarc Kt} A A rjSe i a 39 
(1915) 169-73, 177-82, 185-89. The authorship of John of Kitros’ canonical re¬ 
sponses has also been the subject of modern scholarly examination. There are con¬ 
trasting views on its relationship to the work of Demetrios Chomatenos of Ohrid 
(d. ca. 1236). In any case, the questions and answefs were regarded by late Byzantine 
canonists as the work of a bishop John of Kitros and cited by loasaph of Ephesos in 
his own canonical responses. See the discussion by A. Pavlov, “Komu prinadlezhat 
kanonicheskie otvety avtorum kotorykh shchitalsia Ioann episkop ktrskii (XIII 
veka)?” Vizantiiskii Vremennik I (1894) 493-502; Jean Darrouz^s, “Les Reponses 
de Jean de Kitros,” Revue des ftudes Byzantines'bX (1973) 319-34; Dieter Simon, 
“Fragen an Johannes von Kitros,” in Vasiles Kremmydas, Chrsa Maltezou, and 
Nikolaos Panagiotakes (eds.), A(f>L€p(jJiia ardu Nlko Lfopcopay 2 vols. 
(Rethymno: 1986), 1: 258-79. loasaph of Ephesos’ citation of Kitros occurs in his 
fifth canonical answer. 

7 Question 45. 

8 Question 45. 

9 Questions 24, 25. 

10 Question 42. 

11 Question 55. 

12 Questions 53, 54. 

13 Questions 37, 40. 

14 Questions 22, 38. 

15 Questions 34, 39, 51, 52. 

16 Question 6. 

17 Questions 41, 44. 

18 Questions 11, 15. 
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24. 

Whether the priest ought to say the exorcisms a second time, 
whenever he baptizes the child? 

If he has time, saying these three times is not wrong, except 
the order permits them to be said once. 

25. 

If a child cries a lot, one might say that the priest did not per¬ 
form the exorcisms well, should they or not perhaps be per¬ 
formed again? 

The saying of the exorcisms once, twice, even many times, is 
not forbidden. Saying that the priest performed them badly 
and because of this is compelled to say them, this is evil, for it 
seems that he wishes in turn to perform rebaptisms, which is 
most evil.^^ 


Exorcisms normally said once are evidently being repeated. The 
crying of children is viewed as evidence of a need to protect against 
the devil. At the same time, the response of the canonist is to regu¬ 
late the discipline to safeguard doctrine, allowing for the repetition 
of the prayers, unless the practice implies the extreme of repeating 
the baptism. 

Within this framework, questions fifty-three and fifty-four deal 
with superstitions concerning yiAovSai, variously translated as 
female demons, demonesses, but here probably more appropri¬ 
ately, female vampires. In modern scholarly literature, the origins 
of the term, yiAou and numerous variations such as yeXAco and 
yiXoj, are viewed as obscure, with some seeing a classical origin 
citing Sappho, while others speculate that such terms were derived 
from the Babylonian, yaXXov, meaning “demon. 

19 Arampatzoglou, 2: 244. 

20 The Babylonian origin is discussed in Paul Perdrizet, Negotium Perambulans in 
Tenebris, Etudes de Demono logic Grdco-Orientale (Strasbourg: Publications de la 
Faculte des Lettres de FUniversite de Strasbourg, 1922), 25. For a summary of the 
scholarly discussion and references to a variety of primary texts including those 
mentioned above, see Richard P.H. Greenfield, “Saint Sisinnios, The Archangel 
Michael and the Female Demon Gylou: The Typology of the Greek Literary 
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There exists an extensive Byzantine literary tradition on 
yLXovSat including discussions attributed to John of Damascus 
{ca. 675—died most likely ca. 753/4), Ignatios of Nicea (born 
ca. 770-80, died after 845), and Michael Psellos (1018—died after 
1081?). Byzantine beliefs concerning yiXoDSai have also been 
thoroughly treated in modern scholarship, most notably by 
Demetrios Oikonomides, Richard Greenfield, H.A. Winkler, 
Irene Sorlin, Paul Perdrizet, Phedon Koukoules, and Moses Gaster. 
Survivals in post-Byzantine Greek and Rumanian folklore have 
also been traced and closely linked to modern superstitions 
concerning strigglai (arpiyyXai), a similar belief involving the 
death of children. A complex Byzantine textual tradition has been 
illustrated by Greenfield involving hagiographic accounts.^' 

Some elements of the yiXovSai superstition, particularly as re¬ 
corded by Psellos, involved the belief that there existed a female 
demon which preyed on children especially within the first year 
of life, drinking their blood, causing death or illness, consuming 
them entirely, or stealing them. Psellos characterized such chil¬ 
dren as yiXXo^pojTa and the yiXoOSai as having the appearance of 
old hags.^^ 

loasaph’s treatment is brief and concentrated in the canonical 
question, “If indeed there are women, who are called yiXoDSai, 
who suck the blood of infants and who kill them?” The question 
describes the yiXovSai primarily as female vampires, rather than as 
demons. The answer attributes this belief about such women to 
“a confusion of the devil” and directs the reader to completely 
reject it. The canonist then proceeds to state following. 

For just as he creates confusion regarding the dead, who they 
call grave dwellers {Karagdouiovg), so also here he aroused 
some women to suspect evil things concerning humanity 

Stories,” Byzantina 15 (1989), 84-142; D.B. Oikonomides, els^ rffu 

'eXXrji/iKrji^ kqV povfiamK^i' XaoypaifxLaix,'' Laografiva 30 (1975) 246-78; and 
Irene Sorlin, “Striges et Geloudes, Histoire d’une Croyance et d’une Tradition,” 
Travaux et Memoires 11 (1991)411 -36. 

21 See the note immediately preceding. 

22 K.N. Sathas, MeaaLoxuLKr) Bi^XLoOrjKTj (Venice-Paris: 1876), 5: 571-73. 
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{dudpcoTTOJu). For which reason with as much force as possi¬ 
ble prohibit the ones saying any such thing7^ 

One of the most evident points made by loasaph concerning 
this superstition centers on the relationship between the yiAoDSai 
and blood. In late Byzantine canonical texts,‘blood is frequently 
presented as a woman s chief contribution to human birth, particu¬ 
larly in discussions related to unborn children such as regarding 
abortion. As stated in the often-cited second canon of St Basil 
(330—379), “the seed which is sown in the mother, first is changed 
into blood, then becomes formless flesh, and then is fully shaped 
and formed into limbs and parts. 

Much concern is also given in late Byzantine canonical writings 
to the excretion of blood in menstruation and afterbirth as a source 
of impurity making women unfit for reception of mysteries or even 
entrance into a church building. The flow of so-called “corrupt” 
blood is at once regarded as defiling as well as the means of purifica¬ 
tion. A state of purity is often required for reception of mysteries or 
sacraments with some exceptions, for example, baptism due to the 
threat of death, as provided by the seventeenth Novella of Leo the 
Wise (866-912) .25 

In the words of the second canon of St Dionysios (d. 264/265) 
which forbade reception of the Holy Communion: “Indeed, the 
woman with a flow of blood did not even dare to touch the Lord, 
short of the border of His outer-garments.’’^*^ Consistent with this 
view of blood and women, loasaph provides for the following in his 

23 Arampatzoglou, 2: 248. 

24 See the discussion of such texts in Patrick Viscuso, “Purity and Sexual Defilement in 

Late Byzantine Theology,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 57 (1991) 399-408; for 
an example of the citation of Basil’s text, see Matthew Alphabetical Collec- 

tioHy G. 28, Rhalles and Potles, 6:199-200. 

25 Leo VI, Novella 17, P. Noailles and A. Dain, Les Novelles de Leon VILe Sage (Paris: 
1944), 62-69. Blastares’ summary of the text provides an example of the excretion 
of blood being regarded as defiling and purifying {Alphabetical Collectiony A, 16, 
Rhalles and Potles, 6: 106). 

26 Viscuso, “Purity and Sexual Defilment,” 399-408; cf. Balsamon’s commentary on 
canon 2 of Dionysios of Alexandria, Rhalles and Potles, 4: 9; the prohibition is also 
repeated in canon 7 of Timothy of Alexandria {d. 355). 
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twenty-seventh response: 

Whether a menstruating woman is able to sponsor a child at 
holy baptism, be blessed with a husband, or be anointed with 
holy oil? 

This has been entirely forbidden. If it is not permitted for her 
to enter the Church to any extent, how will she do any such 
thing, 

Consequently, in this framework of canonical thought, a 
woman or female vampire that actually consumed rather than pro¬ 
duced blood to become a source of death as opposed to life would 
have an inverse role and existence compared to other women. 
Rather than purified through the excretion, their consumption of 
blood most likely would be viewed as resulting in impurity and de¬ 
filement. The murder of infants through the taking of blood is ex¬ 
actly opposed to motherhood. 

Another major point made by loasaph is that the belief in 
yiAoOSai is similar to that concerning KaraxOduLOi or “grave 
dwellers,” I have discussed “grave dwellers” at length elsewhere, but 
several key elements may be repeated here.^® 

According to loasaph, there was a superstition that the bodies of 
certain persons became revivified after death and lived in the grave. 
These corpses were believed to walk the roads. The living dead 
were said to have the same appearance as in life and among their ac¬ 
tivities conversed with those whom they met and predicted future 
events. loasaph stated that the KaraxOouLOL or “grave dwellers” did 
not actually exist, but were superstitions based on lack of faith and 
in reality demonic manifestations, “the devil wishing to deceive 
men to do something unseemly for the provocation and wrath of 
God makes such signs and often deludes men during the night.” 

He then proceeds to describe the conduct of persons influenced 
by this belief One of the main theological points made is that such 
persons holding these superstitions were demonically possessed 


27 Arampatzoglou, 2: 244. 

28 A paper delivered at the 1999 Dumbarton Oaks Byzantine Studies Symposium, 
“Death in Late Byzantine Canon Law.” 
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themselves rather than the corpses. Under this demonic influence, 
they are described as exhuming corpses which have an appearance 
of incorruption through Satanic deception, “because they do not 
have firm faith, the devil changes form and enters the dead body, 
and the long dead for many days or years appears to be fresh, and 
has flesh, blood, nails, and hair.” They then burned the corpse in 
order to rid themselves of the KaTaxd6i>Log. In reality, according to 
loasaph, these persons engaged in an act condemned by the canons 
which resulted in their condemnation to eternal punishment. 

In comparing the two superstitions, the common element is de¬ 
monic influence or “confusion” {nXdi^rj). In both cases, the canon¬ 
ists concern is the lack of faith on the part of the living, rather than 
treatment of an animated corpse or a female vampire. Both super¬ 
stitions are presented as a theological problem involving the de¬ 
monic possession of the believers in the superstition. Lack of belief 
leads to susceptibility to Satanic delusion, manifested in the dese¬ 
cration of graves in the one case. However, loasaph is silent on the 
parallel condemnable actions resulting from belief in yiAoOSai. 

It can be speculated that the canonist considers the explanation 
being offered for the death of a newborn or an infant as the sinful 
action. A death can be attributed to a variety of causes: sickness, ac¬ 
cident, or infanticide. Perhaps the canonists central point is that 
attribution of the death solely to Satan is considered evil because it 
demeans God’s own power. loasaph’s concern for avoiding such 
misattribution is found in several canonical answers, and especially 
most evident in his prohibitions on the use of the so-called “rush” 
service during Pascha; 

On Bright Sunday when you are about to celebrate the resur¬ 
rection, make an incensation, and go outside the church and 
close the doors, then say the exclamation, “Glory to the holy, 
consubstantial, life-giving and undivided Trinity always now 
and ever and to the ages of ages,” and after the “Amen,” say 
the “Christ is risen” three times alone, then also the people. 

And do not say at each one the prescribed verses, and finally 
say this up to “by death trampling on death,” and the people 
the rest. Then “In peace let us pray to the Lord,” and after the 
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exclamation immediately the “Day of the Resurrection,” and 
go into the church never saying what some say in an un¬ 
learned manner, “Lift up ye gates,” and another is answering, 
“Who is this King of Glory?” For these things are unfitting to 
the power of God, and we give permission and power to the 
devil that he opposed and disputed with God, the creator of 
all things that exists and the devil himself^^ 

The question then might be raised, how would loasaph have ex¬ 
plained the death of a child, apparently an evil event. Given his be¬ 
lief in the overarching power of the Divinity, this might be 
explained as occurring through divine permission or abandonment 
in order to punish sins. Such an explanation is in fact given in an¬ 
swer fifty-five regarding those who believe in apparitions: 
Concerning how some see apparitions in the street. 

This comes from demons, by forsaking God. For men instead 
of using some other good and fine word, address the devil 
through the tongue, and if they summon him for this reason, 
he comes zealously to them, when God permits this.^*^ 

It would also be consistent with the canonical explanation of an in¬ 
fant s death by the canonist Matthew Blastares, writing barely one 
century earlier in 1335: 

However, if this clearly occurred by a plot of the Adversary, 
when the parents have not sinned at all, although the occur¬ 
rence merits pardon, there certainly is need even of moderate 
penances. For it seems that this abandonment by the Lord 
who guards children, has taken place on account of other sins 
for which no repentance took place. For he states, “Let not 
your foot be moved nor the angel that guards you slumber.”^* 

Although the use of amulets to ward off ytAoDSai is attested in 
other Byzantine sources, loasaph only mentions their use in con¬ 
nection with the healing of wounds and disease. However, he con¬ 
demns them as an invocation of Satan, “For even if they call upon 
the names of the saints in the spell, yet regarding guile the devil dis- 

29 Arampatzoglou, 2: 248. 

30 Arampatzoglou, 2: 248. 

31 Rhalles and Potles, 6: 493; Psalm 120: 3 (LXX). 
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covered this, little by little carrying off from God those who make 
use of spells and removing them to himself At any rate, the laws 
punish without mercy those who do such things, similarly also 
those who use amulets. .. 

In conclusion, the canonical responses of loasaph of Ephesos 
written as a pastoral manual for clergy address popular beliefs in 
demonic activity and interests in death. Concerns in providing 
theological guidance emphasize proper attribution of power to the 
Divinity rather than to demonic forces. Satanic activity is viewed as 
concentrated in the minds and actions of the faithful, rather than 
in actual apparitions, animated corpses, and vampires. Within this 
context, the yiXoDSai are portrayed as a superstitious and condem- 
nable belief If placed within the framework of canonical thought 
on the relationship between women, birth, and blood, female vam¬ 
pires occupy an inverse existence and role; one most likely viewed 
as foul or impure and in opposition by nature to motherhood. 
Speculation can be made that the belief was condemnable because 
of its attribution of a dominant power to Satan in the death of the 
new-born and infants. The implications of these texts may be seen 
perhaps as reflecting a popular culture preoccupied by demonol¬ 
ogy and necromancy. 


32 Arampatzoglou, 2: 246; see Pedrizet for examples on the use of amulets. 
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Report of the Consultation on Orthodox 
Theological Education and Ecumenical 

Themes 

Pendeli Monastery, Athens, Greece / 2-9 February 2000 
Introduction 

My eyes have seen your salvation, which was prepared in the pres¬ 
ence of all peoples (Lk 2:29—32) 

On the great feast of the Presentation of our Lord, the Consulta¬ 
tion on Orthodox Theological Education met (2—9 February 
2000) at the Inter-Orthodox Centre, located in the historic 
Pendeli Monastery in the suburbs of Athens, Greece. Following the 
righteous and devout Symeon, they were prepared to receive the in¬ 
carnate Lord in spiritual joy; as the prophet Anna, they rejoiced in 
the opportunity to speak about the child to all who were looking 
for redemption (cf Lk 2:38). 

At the invitation of the World Council of Churches, with the as¬ 
sistance of the Society for Ecumenical Studies and Inter-Orthodox 
Relations (Thessaloniki, Greece), and the blessing of His Beatitude 
Christodoulos, Archbishop of Athens and All Greece, 40 delegates 
met, representing the Oriental Orthodox and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, as well as a number of other Christian traditions. 
Coming from Africa, Asia, former Communist countries in South¬ 
eastern and Eastern Europe, the Middle East, North America, and 
Western Europe, the assembled theological educators provided an 
inspiring witness to the great diversity of Orthodox Christian edu¬ 
cational ministries. His Beatitude underlined the importance of 
their mission in his initial greeting at the first plenary session, as 
well as in his introduction of the Consultation and its work at the 
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end of an Archepiscopal Divine Liturgy celebrated in the monas¬ 
tery’s church on the Feast of St Photios (6 February), attended by 
university professors from throughout Greece and scores of local 
faithful. His Beatitude further blessed the Consultation by meet¬ 
ing with them privately after the Divine Liturgy. 

As a hierarch deeply concerned with proclaiming the Gospel of 
Salvation in modern society, His Beatitude reminded the group 
that 

it is wrong to relegate Theological Education to the simple 
transmission of theoretical knowledge, thereby falling into 
the pitfall of turning Theology into a philosophical and ab¬ 
stract discipline. ... For Orthodox, Theology is life, life in 
Christ, life in His Body, life in the Church. It is experiential, 
not rational or speculative. ... Theology cannot be viable if it 
is not rooted in the experience of God, if it is not born in the 
Church and does not lead one to catharsis, illumination, and 
theosis. Should this not be the case, then its impact and influ¬ 
ence will out of necessity be weak and sorely limited. And cer¬ 
tainly one cannot be a true and genuine teacher of Orthodox 
Theology if his [or her] life is devoid of this experience. 

The theme of the Consultation was elaborated by a series of four 
plenary presentations treating “The Ministry of the Theologian” 
(Fr. Thomas FitzGerald), “Contextual Issues and Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Education” (Fr. Kondothra M. George), “Orthodox In¬ 
volvement in Regional Theological Associations” (Prof Michel 
Nseir), and “Ecumenical Theological Education and Orthodox 
Issues for the 3rd Millennium” (Prof Petros Vassiliadis). Mr. 
George Lemopoulos, Deputy General Secretary of the WCC, of¬ 
fered reflections on the Special Commission on Orthodox Partici¬ 
pation in the WCC. The Reverend Simon Oxley introduced the 
Consultation to the Council’s work on education and ecumenical 
formation. Additionally, four panel discussions allowed 20 partici¬ 
pants to share their own experiences with the group. These discus¬ 
sions focused on “Teaching Orthodox Theology in Particular Edu¬ 
cational and Cultural Contexts,” “Addressing ‘Ecumenical 
Themes’ in Courses and Curricula and Associations,” “Ecumenical 
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Themes which deserve more attention from Orthodox Theolo¬ 
gians and Faculties,” and “Theological Education in Protestant 
Seminaries.” From the outset, delegates were able to see the vast di¬ 
versity of theological educational programs connected with the 
Orthodox Churches—catechism classes, theological academies, 
seminaries. Church-operated schools, theological faculties associ¬ 
ated with state-governed universities, programs in majority- 
Orthodox contexts, and courses taught in settings where Ortho¬ 
doxy is a minority Faith. 

Coming together in Christian love and inspired by the move¬ 
ment of the Spirit even in today’s troubled world, the Consultation 
proclaimed with one heart that progress is impossible in isolation. 
Only by bearing one another’s burdens can we move forward on 
our pilgrimage into the Heavenly Kingdom. 

The Consultation is thankful to the Council for facilitating this 
most valuable meeting. Most welcome was the opportunity for 
both families of the Orthodox Churches—the Eastern and the 
Oriental—to work together in harmony, addressing issues of 
common concern and discussing a unified witness, to Christ’s rec¬ 
onciling love in our strife-torn world. 

Background 

The relationship of the Orthodox Churches to the World Council 
of Churches is presently a major concern and challenge. In the pe¬ 
riod before the Harare Assembly, a number of Orthodox 
Churches, which are members of the Council, began to express 
more intensely their concerns about the structure, ethos, and prior¬ 
ities of the WCC. Many of these concerns were not new. Orthodox 
representatives identified them in varying degrees over the years in 
a variety of settings. 

In light of this increasing Orthodox “malaise” and critique, the 
WCC initiated a process of intense consultation with its Orthodox 
and other member churches. This process culminated in the deci¬ 
sion of the Harare Assembly to create a “Special Commission on 
Orthodox Participation in the WCC.” According to the Assembly 
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resolution, the Commission was established “to study and analyze 
the whole spectrum of questions related to Orthodox participation 
in the WCC, recognizing that many of these concerns are of im¬ 
portance to other member churches as well,” The Special Commis¬ 
sion, therefore, was given the mandate “to devote a period of at 
least three years to studying the full range of issues related to partic¬ 
ipation of Orthodox Churches in the WCC and to present propos¬ 
als about changes in structure, working style, and ethos to the Cen¬ 
tral Committee for decision.”* 

The primary intention of the Consultation was to help the 
Programme on Ecumenical Theological Education (ETE) of the 
World Council of Churches design programs to identify and ad¬ 
dress needs of Orthodox Christian theological education world¬ 
wide. Additionally, it was also hoped that the Consultations work 
would also contribute to the ongoing discussion concerning Or¬ 
thodox participation in the WCC. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this Consultation was threefold. First, the Consul¬ 
tation was to identify key theological issues related to ecumenical 
themes which are of concern to Orthodox Theological Institu¬ 
tions. Secondly, it was asked to identify areas where the ETE can be 
of service to Orthodox Theological Schools and Institutions as 
they relate to the Council and to the wider ecumenical movement 
and as they struggle to fulfill their mission. Finally, the delegates 
quickly realized the need to discuss ways in which Orthodox 
Schools, Institutes, and Organizations can support and further the 
work of other Orthodox institutions as well as facilitate the work of 
the WCC/ETE. These issues of concern and concrete proposals are 
intended primarily for the Programme on Ecumenical Theological 
Education, but should also be shared with Orthodox Churches 
and Institutions, other offices of the Council, and members of the 
Special Commission on Orthodox Participation in the WCC. 


1 Diane Kessler (ed.). Together on the Way: Official Report of the Eighth Assembly of the 
irCC (Geneva: WCC, 1999) p. 160f. 
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Issues 

From the first presentation, theological reflection guided the group 
in its deliberations. Delegates took as a starting point the under¬ 
standing that they were acting as members of a deeply-rooted faith 
community, speaking about and in the presence of the life-giving 
God, for the glory of God and the salvation of Gods people. 

Issue One: Restoration of Communion between Eastern and 
Oriental Churches 

The tragic division between the Oriental and Eastern families of 
Orthodoxy at the Council of Chalcedon continues to be an issue of 
the most profound importance for the teaching of Orthodox theol¬ 
ogy. Although the differing theological orientations were recon¬ 
ciled within local churches from the tenth century, and in spite of 
the official agreed statements issued in the past two decades, it is to 
the shame of Orthodox Christians that these two families of Or¬ 
thodox Churches remain separated. At this moment in the history 
of the universal Church, the task of theological schools is to convey 
the positive results of these bilateral dialogues i» order to convince 
the Churches to take the final steps in restoring full sacramental 
communion. 

Issue Two: Self-Identity 

Limits of the Church. This line of theological reflection led natu¬ 
rally to very significant issues of Self-Identity. Much theological re¬ 
flection is needed on how to understand the limits of the Church. 
Can we continue to speak of the Church using language taken ex¬ 
clusively from canon law while ignoring more inclusive scriptural 
and liturgical images? Acknowledging that “the Spirit blows where 
it chooses, and you hear the sound of it, but you do not know 
where it comes from or where it goes” (Jn 3:8), Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians need to reflect on what dimensions of the faith are core and 
apostolic and which characteristics are peripheral and cultural. 
Simply put: what is transcendent truth and what is its temporal ex¬ 
pression? This sort of theological inquiry will allow the Orthodox 
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Church to recognize Christs beloved sheep who belong to other 
folds (cf. Jn 10:16). Only by removing centuries of exclusivist 
debris from our own eyes will we be able to recognize others as the 
children of God that they are. A challenging dimension of this pro¬ 
cess is re-visioning ourselves using positive concepts rather than 
continually defining ourselves over and against others. We must re¬ 
learn how to think of ourselves in positive terms instead of depend¬ 
ing on negative characterizations of others. 

Inculturation and Diversity. Recent work in the areas of Sociol¬ 
ogy and Anthropology enables us to deepen our appreciation of the 
reality of inculturation within the various local churches. With a 
clearer understanding of what is fundamental to Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity, we will be able to address the issue of how catholicity can be 
rescued from a dominant culture—whether that culture be 
modern or ancient. Closely related to this is the urgent need to 
behold the diversity of Orthodox Churches throughout the world. 
Besides forming a strong bond between the believer and the 
Church, regional diversity is indicative of the fact that the Gospel 
has been received and expressed by a wide variety of people in a 
multitude of cultural contexts. 

Influences on Orthodox self-identity. Recognizing the human di¬ 
mension of the evolution of the Church prompts the inquisitive 
person to ask “Who and what shapes the views of the Orthodox?” 
To what degree are modern women and men formed in their faith 
by participation in the liturgical life of the Church, classroom in¬ 
struction, living within pious families, or (mis)representations pro¬ 
vided by various media outlets? What are the voices that the faith¬ 
ful find most persuasive: hierarchs, parish priests, monastics, 
spiritual fathers, catechists, theologians, professors, friends, or 
family? Only by assessing the factors that form modern Orthodox 
can we begin to think about the impact of theological education on 
formation of self-identity. 

History and Tradition. Similarly, the time is ripe for Orthodox 
educators at all levels to review how we understand and speak 
about our past. Our Orthodox Christian history is a rich tapestry 
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of varying colors and textures. Perhaps forgotten champions of the 
faith need to be remembered. Inspiring women should be held up 
for all to know. Holy people from marginalized groups can serve to 
comfort and instruct todays faithful. Christ showed indescribable 
courage in the course of his passion and death. Modern Orthodox 
are in a position where they must display a similar humility and 
courage in speaking honestly and forthrightly about their own his¬ 
tories. Not every historical figure was perfect and heroic; not every 
decision was inspired by the Spirit of God, yet the saving Spirit of 
God is best seen in the contexts of fallen humanity struggling to 
grow into God’s likeness. Good and holy people existed on both 
sides—even in the most painful of theological disputes —vrt owe it 
to them and to Jesus Christ who died for all to honor their faith and 
commitment. Responsible stewardship of our historical memory is 
integral in the task of moving from frozen traditionalism to a living 
tradition. 

The Situation in Post-Communist Europe. An urgent challenge 
before the ETE is the matter of Orthodox theological education 
and ministerial formation in post-Communist Eu4:ope. Theologi¬ 
cal schools are in a key position to analyze the new ecumenical con¬ 
texts in this region, and facilitate theological dialogue on the local 
level. Attention must be given to the major changes in theological 
education, namely the status of schools, the intellectual framework 
of the societies, the democratic states, and civil society. 

These are the issues which will contribute to a revitalized and 
transfigured image of who we are as children of the merciful and 
life-giving God. 

Issue Three: Relations between Churches 

Once Orthodox theological reflection and education has enabled 
us to see ourselves more clearly, it will be possible to address key Re¬ 
lational Issues. 

Relations among the Orthodox. As noted above, the most pressing 
of these is restoring full communion between the Oriental and 
Eastern Orthodox. Beyond that, divisions need to be healed be- 
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tween all local Orthodox Churches and jurisdictions. It is un¬ 
thinkable that brothers and sisters who share the same Eucharistic 
Meal can also engage in hateful, hurtful, and sinful actions against 
one another. The holy Apostle Paul had harsh words for those 
Christians who insulted the Eucharist by their own shameful fac¬ 
tionalism and treatment of one another (cf 1 Cor 1 l:17ff). 

Support in marginalized areas. Fundamental to the integrity of 
the Body of Christ is the obligation to support and to help our sis¬ 
ters and brothers struggling to do God’s work under difficult con¬ 
ditions. “How does God’s love abide in anyone who has the world’s 
goods and sees a brother or sister in need and yet refuses to help?” 
(1 Jn 3:17). In spite of overwhelming circumstances, Orthodox ed¬ 
ucation continues to flourish and share the Gospel of Christ the 
world. It is important to highlight all schools and institutions en¬ 
gaged in this important work and develop a network capable of 
sharing information in a timely manner and facilitating all types of 
support. 

Presenting the Relationships between Orthodox and other Christian 
Communities. In every session of the Consultation, members em¬ 
phasized the importance of phrasing the “ecumenical message” in 
terms that will speak to and inspire Orthodox Christians. Simi¬ 
larly, Orthodox theological education needs to be expressed in a 
way that is accessible to other Christians. Rather than to use jargon 
and language that are at best foreign and at worst offensive. Ortho¬ 
dox theological educators in every context are encouraged to speak 
of the need for “the stability of the Churches of God and the unity 
of all” (petition from the Byzantine Synapte) using scriptural, pa¬ 
tristic, and liturgical language that affects people’s minds by touch¬ 
ing their hearts. The laudable goal of reconciling all God’s children 
will be greatly furthered if spiritually powerful terms are substi¬ 
tuted for phrases that provoke negative reactions. 

A Common “Ecumenical Vision. ” Closely related is the pressing 
need to articulate a common “ecumenical vision.” On the one 
hand, the Orthodox themselves need to reflect on how they envi¬ 
sion Christian unity. On the other hand (and necessarily depend- 
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ent on their own common vision) the Orthodox Churches need to 
engage other member churches in an honest, forthright, and chari¬ 
table discussion of how all people who have clothed themselves 
with Christ (cf Gal 3:27) can work together toward the fulfillment 
of Christ s prayer that all may be one as He and the Father are one 
(cf.Jn 17). 

Issue Four: Pressing Concerns 

Communicating the Message. As discussed above, making the 
message of inter-Christian love and unity accessible to all people is 
imperative. In terms of this and other messages communicated 
through theological education, it clear that in order for a message 
to be effective, it must be directed to a particular audience. Theo¬ 
logical educators must work to identify their various constituencies 
and to present the Gospel message in a way that will be intelligible 
and persuasive. Furthermore, in planning their curricula and les¬ 
sons, all Orthodox educators are strongly encouraged to present 
material that is naturally conducive to the work of restoring Chris¬ 
tian unity. 

Womens Issues. Women s issues demand thorough consideration 
combining intellectual honesty, theological integrity, and pastoral 
sensitivity. Some issues are of vital importance within the Ortho¬ 
dox Church itself (e.g., the opportunity for all women to pursue 
theological education without restriction; study and evaluation of 
the language and images applied to women in liturgical and educa¬ 
tional texts; restoration of women to the ordained diaconate, and 
further recognition of the fact that the call to minister to Gods 
people extends beyond the boundaries of ordained ministry, 
making full use of God’s gifts to persons within the Church [cf. 
Rom 12]) and injustice within the Church must be rectified imme¬ 
diately. Other social issues concerning women (e.g., abuse, denial 
of full human rights, and freedom to pursue justice) require the 
Church of God to assume an advocacy role just as Christ defended 
the woman who was being stoned (cf. Jn8:l—11). Certain theolog¬ 
ical issues (e.g., the ordination of women to the presbyterate and 
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episcopacy) may not be of immediate concern to Orthodox 
Churches, but they undeniably affect relationships with other 
churches, demanding that the Orthodox address them seriously 
and fairly. 

The Consultation felt that these and other gender issues can 
only be addressed in light of a thorough reconsideration of Chris¬ 
tian anthropology. 

Orthodox Fundamentalism. Fundamentalism within some Or¬ 
thodox groups is becoming a significant problem throughout the 
world. An excessively narrow reading of church history, a legalistic 
approach to the canons, and a failure to appreciate the spirit of 
scripture, liturgy, and patristic literature has prompted certain 
communities to embrace a form of Orthodoxy that is at odds with 
both the apostolic faith and Christian temperament. At best these 
groups make it difficult for Gods saving love to be experienced; at 
worst people are being manipulated and deprived of the Gospel of 
life. 

Proselytism. In many contexts, most notably the former Com¬ 
munist nations and the developing counties, proselytism by fun¬ 
damentalist Protestant churches and some over-zealous missionar¬ 
ies are robbing the Church of the sheep entrusted to it by Christ (cf. 
Jn 21:15ff). Moreover, it is fostering an atmosphere of open hostil¬ 
ity between people who claim to be God s children. Efforts must be 
made to educate faithful women and men, providing them with 
the foundation to remain firm in the Orthodox faith. At the same 
time, however, theological educators should be open to serious dia¬ 
logue with these groups. 

Facing Controversial Issues. Finally, in a world daily encountering 
societal, scientific, and technological change, the Orthodox must 
not shy away from controversial topics of the modern world in a 
clear and direct manner. Some of these issues are: secularism, 
bioethics, globalization, postmodernism, gender and sexuality, 
status of the family, reproduction issues, politics, drugs, AIDS. 
Men and women of good will are struggling to make the right deci¬ 
sions when faced with hard situations; it is incumbent upon the 
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Church of God to provide strong moral leadership based on re¬ 
sponsible use of scriptures and tradition, remaining faithful to the 
spirit of Orthodox Christianity. 

Recommendations 

An Orthodox Consultant to the WCC. The consultation very 
strongly suggests that an Orthodox Consultant be appointed to the 
ETE. The role of this consultant should be to bring Orthodox 
theological reflection to the WCC/ETE and to bring ecumenical 
affairs to the Orthodox theological institutions. The consultant 
would thus help and facilitate the work of ETE in assisting Ortho¬ 
dox theological schools to do their work. The consultant should 
work with a steering committee made of representatives of various 
Orthodox theological schools and Institutions. While the scope of 
responsibility of the post is global, because of the present situation, 
this Consultation recommends that the consultant initially be lo¬ 
cated in and primarily concerned for Central and Eastern Europe. 

Institutional Support. The Consultation also strongly encour¬ 
ages the Orthodox Schools and Institutes to support their sibling 
institutions. Creative means of non-financial support may be valu¬ 
able in assisting theological education around the world especially 
in Africa, Eastern Europe, and other areas. Support should also be 
provided for new initiatives in theological education. All churches, 
schools, and institutions are exhorted to make some tangible ef¬ 
forts to support Orthodox theological education financially; even 
the widows mite is praiseworthy (cf. Lk 2 T. 1—4). Earmarked schol¬ 
arship funds may be an attractive option for both individuals and 
institutions within the Church. 

Other Recommendations. Besides the recommendations dis¬ 
cussed above, the Consultation was able to offer other recommen¬ 
dations. Discussion began with the idea that the WCC/ETE 
would be the primary source for support and assistance, but as the 
Consultation progressed, members began to see ways in which Or¬ 
thodox institutions could become involved in tasks intended to 
further theological education and ministerial formation. 
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—Developing networks and producing a global directory of 
Orthodox educational institutions, both Eastern and Oriental. A 
joint project of the Patriarch Athenagoras Orthodox Institute 
(Berkeley, California, USA) and SYNDESMOS is well under way; 
data has been collected and converted into an electronic format. 
Every effort should be made to see this project to completion in the 
very near future. 

—Production of resource materials for (1) classes on Christian 
unity and (2) for all classes incorporating a dimension of Christian 
unity. 

—Adapting distance education to the needs of Orthodox 
schools and theological institutions. 

—Developing and coordinating scholarship and cooperative 
education programs. This includes programs for students, faculty, 
and exchange programs. Besides their current practice of providing 
scholarships for faculty development and advocacy, the ETE may 
be able to help draft guidelines for granting scholarships, thereby 
encouraging Orthodox schools and institutions who might be will¬ 
ing to provide their own scholarship assistance. Furthermore, it 
may be fruitful to help establish some structure to provide infor¬ 
mation about programs and scholarship opportunities. These 
could assist schools and institutions insure that resources are allo¬ 
cated in the most equitable way possible. 

—Intensified efforts to include representatives of Orthodox 
theological schools and institutions in WCC consultations and 
work. Not only would this allow for theological educators to have 
more input into Council deliberations, but it would expose stu¬ 
dents to the ecumenical scene. 

—Plan and host conferences on several different levels: with 
other Orthodox churches, regional inter-church meetings, and 
special gatherings focused on specific issues (e.g., church-state rela¬ 
tionships in various regions, moral and ethical issues especially re¬ 
lated to sexuality, bioethics, proselytism and mission, liturgical 
renewal, other living faiths, secularism and non-Christian ideolo¬ 
gies). 
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—Assist in acquiring technological assistance, especially for 
marginalized areas and emerging programs. This may include 
computer and teleconferencing equipment. 

—Developing plans to share library resources. Creating on¬ 
line catalogues, sharing extra books, providing grants to purchase 
needed books, and setting-up a distribution network may be di¬ 
mensions of such plans. Especially encouraged are materials from a 
wide variety of Christian communions since this will increase 
inter-Christian familiarity. 

—Assisting in the development, production, and distribution 
of materials to foster faculty and curriculum development. 

—Help in producing “translated” ecumenical materials. Be¬ 
yond translation into different languages, this effort would also ad¬ 
dress phrasing the message itself in a form more understandable 
and acceptable to Orthodox. Care should be taken to make Ortho¬ 
dox statements more understandable to others. This would involve 
a dimension of coordinating translation efforts. 

—Production of Internet resources designed by and for Ortho¬ 
dox audiences, but accessible to other Christian thurches. 

—Distribution of pertinent ecumenical materials, insuring 
that they get to libraries and key faculty members. 

—Publicizing existing programs, events, and structures that 
involve Orthodox theological educators in inter-church experi¬ 
ences. This would not only broaden knowledge of the WCC s ini¬ 
tiative in and support of Orthodox theological education, but it 
would inform educators of opportunities open to them. 

—Promotion of creative approaches to theological education 
both in the classroom and in the wider community. These methods 
should include incorporating the viewpoints of people from other 
traditions, promotion of debate among faculties, and emphasize 
diversity within the Orthodox tradition. Such efforts will result in a 
greater appreciation for the variety of contexts and charismata af¬ 
fecting the Church, its life, and its work. 

—Engaging in an analysis of Communisms effects on inter¬ 
church relations, on Orthodox world-views, and its continuing 
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legacy. Attention should also be given to the current situation in 
post-Communist countries. This line of inquiry will assist theolog¬ 
ical educators in their work. 

—Fostering an ongoing inter-faith dialogue. Theological edu¬ 
cators can have a positive influence on the understanding of Islam 
and other non-Christian religions. 

—Promotion of language training to facilitate meetings and 
cross-cultural exchange of ideas. 

Conclusion 

The Consultation on Orthodox Theological Education came to¬ 
gether by the Grace of God, doing their part as faithful servants of 
God to address the Apostle Pauls concern: “How are [women and 
men] to believe in one of whom they have never heard? And how 
are they to hear without someone to proclaim him?” (Rom 10:14). 
It is important today, more than ever, to confess, proclaim, and 
teach Jesus Christ and him crucified (cf 1 Cor 2:2). Theological 
schools and institutions must address the many challenges of the 
modern world. It is our prayer that the Ho|y Spirit continue to in¬ 
spire all those involved in Orthodox theological education, teach¬ 
ing them in every hour what they ought to say (cf. Lk 12:12). 

When the Most High came down and confused the tongues, 
he divided the nations; but when He distributed the tongues 
of fire, He called all to unity. Therefore with one voice, we 
glorify the all-holy Spirit. 

{Kontakion of Pentecost) 

Heavenly King, keep your Church undivided and steadfast, 
preserve the peace of all believers who worship you. 

{Oriental Orthodox Eucharistic Liturgy) 
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The Inevitability of Hermeneutics: 

David c. Ford on St John Chrysostom 

Nonna Verna Harrison 

David C. Ford, Women and Men in the Early Church: The 
Full Views of St John Chrysostom. South Canaan, PA: 

St Tikhons Seminary Press, 1996, xviii+265pp. 

ISBN 1-878997-55-6 

When one considers the Greek fathers’ views of women and gen¬ 
der, St John Chrysostom is perhaps the most difficult to assess. 
Frederick G. McLeod, who has investigated the topic recently, ob¬ 
serves that “Chrysostom’s attitudes toward women are highly 
nuanced and extremely difficult to summarize.”^ We owe a debt of 
gratitude to David Ford for assembling much of what St John says 
about women in different contexts, with extensive quotations from 
his writings that allow him to speak for himself 

This material is complicated because of the extent and variety of 
what Chrysostom writes about women on different occasions, but 
there are other difficulties as well. Besides being a brilliant orator, 
he is primarily a pastor and a moralist. His genius as a teacher lies in 
showing how the principles of Christian doctrine and ethics he 
reads in Scripture can be applied practically in the daily life of his 
audience. Because the daily life of today is so different from that of 
the late fourth and early fifth centuries, and the social structure of 
our culture differs fundamentally from that of the Late Antique 
Mediterranean world, it is not always self-evident how his teach- 

1 F. G. Mcleod, The Image of God in the Antiochene Tradition (Washington, D.C., 
1999 ), 210 . 
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ings can best be applied in practice today. His writings are always 
spiritually edifying. Much of what he says has timeless significance 
and immediate practical value, yet this is not always the case. 

In presenting this material, Ford tries to do two things at once. 
The book is a work of historical theology that outlines what 
Chrysostom says about women, gender, and marriage by surveying 
most of his voluminous writings. It is also an attempt, based on the 
saints teachings, to prescribe how Orthodox women and married 
couples should live today. Perhaps because it tries to do so much, it 
is not completely successful in either of these tasks. 

The first half of the book provides a needed corrective to the 
belief of Elizabeth Clark^ and some other feminist scholars that 
Chrysostom is a misogynist and has a negative view of marriage 
and sexuality. His mature writings show a warm appreciation of 
marriage and family life, including the physical intimacy between 
husband and wife that unites them with each other. He acknowl¬ 
edges that men and women are ontologically equal, share the same 
human nature and spiritual capacities, and hope for the same salva¬ 
tion in Christ. He expresses great admiration for the holy women 
in the Bible and for devout women of his own time, such as his 
friend the deaconess St Olympias. In other words, what Daniel 
Boyarin observes concerning the ancient Rabbis is also true of 
Chrysostom; androcentrism is not the same as misogyny.^ 

Ford surveys early Christian attitudes to women in chapter two 
and argues that because they view sexuality and marriage more fa¬ 
vorably than the Latin fathers, especially Augustine, the Greek fa¬ 
thers also view women more favorably than their Western contem¬ 
poraries. This is perhaps unfair to the Latins, including Tertullian 
and Augustine, whom he takes to be representative. They express 
different attitudes toward women in different places, as indeed 
Chrysostom does. The issues involved are far more complex than 
Ford suggests. Women, marriage, and sexuality are three different 


2 See E. Clark, Jerome, Chrysostoniy and Friends: Essays and Translations (Lewiston, 
NY, 1979). 

3 D. Boyarin, Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture 1993). 
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things, and the fathers’ various attitudes toward them do not 
always go together. For example, St Gregory of Nyssa has a positive 
view of women but a negative attitude toward marriage and sexual¬ 
ity, although he was married himself St Clement of Alexandria has 
a very positive view of marriage, procreation and parenthood but, 
unlike Chrysostom, a negative view of sexual desire. However, 
Ford surely goes too far when he says that for Chrysostom “hus¬ 
band and wife [are] strongly knit together by Christ (in part 
through His gift of sexual desire)—[in] the most intimate, the 
most holy of all human relationships” (pp. 245—46). Surely as an 
ascetic St John also acknowledges other kinds of loving unity be¬ 
tween people, such as spiritual father and spiritual child in a mon¬ 
astery, or for that matter parent and child in the family. 

The second half of the book outlines Chrysostom’s views of 
proper relationships between men and women. He believes that 
men should have all positions of leadership and women should be 
subordinate to men in the family, society, and the church. He also 
believes that women should be active only in private, not in public, 
and that they seldom need to go out of the housff at all except to go 
to church. He does acknowledge some exceptions, such as women 
caring for the sick and those who traveled with the apostles and 
shared in their missionary work, though in his own time women 
had no such ministries. Ford does a good job of situating these 
ideas in the context of Chrysostom’s thought as a whole. St John 
praises the cosmic order created by God, in which each thing has its 
place and must not go beyond its assigned limits, and each contrib¬ 
utes to the goodness and beauty of the whole. Nature, like human 
culture, is arranged hierarchically; the body obeys the soul and sub¬ 
jects obey rulers, for the good of all. Moreover, humility and obedi¬ 
ence bring great spiritual benefits, while the responsibilities of 
leadership bring great burdens and spiritual dangers. Chrysostom 
concludes that slavery benefits slaves, since they can live without 
anxiety while their masters have to provide them with the necessi¬ 
ties of life. Wives, though treated with more respect, are in a similar 
situation and like slaves are better off because of their subjection. 
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Finally, as Ford argues, in their submission they are more Christ- 
like than those who rule them. This overlooks the fact that besides 
suffering humiliation Christ also spoke the truth publicly on 
behalf of God and exercised public leadership as a teacher, things 
Chrysostom would never have allowed a woman to do. 

In assessing the full views of St John Chrysostom about women, 
we are confronted with the vast distance between the Late Antique 
cultural presuppositions he espoused and some of the central 
shared values of our own culture. The majority of people in his cul¬ 
ture were slaves. Everybody took the existence of this social institu¬ 
tion for granted, and it was necessary to the functioning of the 
economy. The early fathers never could have dreamt that in the 
19th century, largely through the promptings of Christian con¬ 
science, slavery would be abolished in the British Empire and the 
United States. We know now that African-Americans in the ante¬ 
bellum South were not better off because of their slavery. When 
they were told that if they were submissive and loved their masters 
they would one day be free in heaven, even if this statement was 
true it missed an essential point. People in Late Antiquity could not 
have known this. 

Chrysostom emphasizes the aspects of human community that 
are defined by authority and obedience. Because of this his thought 
lends itself easily to the critiques of some feminist scholars, who 
themselves define human relationships in terms of power and thus 
can only understand the refusal to grant women authority as mi¬ 
sogyny. St John believes love, the virtues, and unity in Christ, not 
power, are the goals of human personal and communal existence, 
and he sees the right use of authority as a means to this end. Unlike 
the scholars he criticizes. Ford understand this. He rightly places 
Chrysostoms teachings in a spiritual context, which is essential to 
understanding his real aims. 

Leadership is indeed necessary if the family and society are to 
function well. Thus, hierarchical arrangements naturally emerge 
together with mutual respect and service as people work together 
to achieve common goals. Some persons rightly exercise authority 
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over others, as when parents at home and teachers at school super¬ 
vise children, employers oversee their employees’ work, and the 
police preserve public order. However, the real question is not 
whether leadership is exercised but how it is best structured, and 
this is the point at which Late Antique cultural presuppositions 
come into play that run counter to today’s experience. Chrysostom 
believed that people cannot relate to each other as equals. In any re¬ 
lationship, one must be superior and the other inferior, one must 
exercise authority and the other obey, otherwise there is unavoid¬ 
able conflict resulting in complete chaos. “Where there is equal au¬ 
thority,” he says, “there is never peace. A household cannot be a de¬ 
mocracy, ruled by everyone, but the authority must necessarily rest 
in one person.”"^ He believed the same about a city or a nation. As 
Valerie Karras observes, “he applies monarchist political theory to 
the question of [women’s] submission.”^ 

As a Late Antique person, he could not have imagined a stable 
constitutional system with three branches of government, a divi¬ 
sion of powers, and checks and balances, such that no one branch 
has absolute authority over another. He could not have foreseen 
that public officials can be accountable to their constituents, and 
that the president can peacefully change places with a private citi¬ 
zen at the next election. Today people’s social roles are not inherited 
and permanently fixed but change over time in accordance with 
personal talents, interpersonal relationships and concrete circum¬ 
stances. Adults joined by kinship or friendship often relate to each 
other harmoniously as equals. Children grow up and become 
friends with their former teachers. Leadership roles in the family 
and society are adapted to changing situations without necessarily 
producing chaos or causing people to overstep their appropriate 
limitations in destructive ways. The recognition of mutual respon¬ 
sibility and respect is seen as a key to good interpersonal relation- 

4 Homily 20 on Ephesians^ Catharine P, Roth and David Anderson, trans. St John 
Chrysostom on Marriage and Family Life (Crestwood, NY, 1986), 53, cited in Ford, 
149. 

5 V. Karras, “Male Domination of Women in the Writings of Saint John Chryso¬ 
stom,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review (1991) 135. 
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ships. We take all this for granted today and it is not at all radical, 
but a Late Antique person could not have foreseen it. 

The structure of the family and the apportionment of human 
activities to public and private spheres are also very different today 
than they were in the ancient Mediterranean world. The Late An¬ 
tique household was the basic social and economic unit and con¬ 
sisted of a large group of people, typically a wealthy husband and 
wife, their children and extended family, plus employees and 
slaves. Upper class householders, though a small minority, pro¬ 
vided the models of family life for Chrysostom and his audience. 
So when he calls the wife a “second authority” in the home after her 
husband, this involves much more than child care and housework, 
as it would for a suburban housewife today. She would have super¬ 
vised the servants and perhaps helped manage extensive landed es¬ 
tates and agricultural and commercial enterprises. When her hus¬ 
band was away for long periods on military or civic service, as often 
happened, she would be left in charge of the household. The chil¬ 
dren would be raised and educated at home with the help of tutors 
and servants, though boys would perhaps be sent away to school in 
their teenage years. Thus, much of peoples social and economic 
life was situated within the household, in the private sphere. A 
Roman matron would be far less confined in this private realm 
than a wife restricted to the home today, who might be alone in an 
apartment with several small children, no help and no adult com¬ 
panionship. When a woman today takes her children to school or 
participates in the economic life of the community through em¬ 
ployment, she moves from the private to the public sphere. 

Because of all these cultural differences, Chrysostoms advice 
about mens and womens roles and family life cannot be trans¬ 
ferred directly or simplistically into today s context. Any attempt to 
do so would probably have pastoral consequences very different 
from those St John had in mind. The hermeneutical task of recog¬ 
nizing the distance between his cultural world and ours and exam¬ 
ining how best to bridge that distance is therefore inescapable. This 
crucial hermeneutical task must not be understood as an arcane ac- 
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ademic method, but rather as an application of the kind of discern¬ 
ment pastors are called to exercise every day. It is a matter of evalu¬ 
ating how best to apply the words of Scripture and the Fathers to 
concrete human situations. This involves knowing which words to 
speak in each circumstance and in what sense they can be heard so 
as to bring life, as a physician knows which medicine will heal a 
given patients illness. Such discernment requires a clear perception 
of what Chrysostom was doing pastorally in his own context, so the 
best available information about his historical setting will prove 
very useful, and this is where scholarship makes a contribution. 
But pastoral wisdom that clearly perceives contemporary needs 
and conditions is most essential. 

If Ford had been fully aware of the distance to be bridged be¬ 
tween the Late Antique and contemporary situations, perhaps he 
would have made his own hermeneutical moves more consciously 
and been more aware of his own unexamined assumptions. He 
takes great pains to show how Chrysostoms teaching about 
women, taken at face value, is favorable to them. In the process he 
has to stretch his picture of Chrysostom as well as ^jis picture of to¬ 
day’s situation in an attempt to make them fit together. For exam¬ 
ple, he does not discuss the passage in Homily 26 on 1 Corinthians 
that says men are superior to women in four different ways. 

His explanation that when Chrysostom says women are “infe¬ 
rior,” he means they are of a “lower” rank than men, not “worse,” is 
unconvincing (pp. 141^2). When he asserts that Chrysostom’s 
admittedly exaggerated rhetoric about alleged feminine vices refers 
to real weaknesses they may have had for cultural or physiological 
reasons (p. 93), and when he says women are physically and emo¬ 
tionally weaker than men and therefore cannot bear the burdens of 
leadership (p. 232), he does not effectively make the case that 
Chrysostom is free from misogyny. His case would be stronger if he 
admitted that Chrysostom was not infallible in these matters but 
spoke as a man of his time. 

Ford also tries to show that Chrysostom’s views are pastorally ap¬ 
plicable by claiming that if he were alive today he would see things 
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differently. For example, St John says that if their husbands beat 
them, wives should continue to obey them regardless of the cost, 
and like the martyrs they will be rewarded in heaven. Ford says that 
if he were here today he would be more compassionate and allow 
them to leave their marriages, but how do we know this? 
Chrysostom makes it clear that each of us is obligated to do as God 
has commanded us whether others do their duty or not. Today pas¬ 
tors use common sense and recognize that sometimes divorce is a 
lesser evil. Medical and social scientific studies have shown that 
when domestic violence continues over time it usually escalates 
and the victims personal safety is increasingly threatened. Al¬ 
though some women saints have achieved holiness by voluntarily 
accepting such abuse, it would be unreasonable to expect this of 
battered women today, though a few exceptional ones may be 
called to follow the same path. 

When Ford says that if St John were alive today surely he would 
recognize that women can be allowed to work outside the home in 
cases of economic necessity or particular personal vocation, or that 
women can serve the church in charitable and teaching roles 
(pp. 242-44), how does he know? \C^en he suggests that 
Chrysostom would accept modern Orthodox arguments against 
womens ordination to the priesthood (p. 233), where is the evi¬ 
dence of this? Many of these arguments, based on the imagery of 
Christ as bridegroom and the Church as bride, develop extended 
allegorical symbolism in ways that are foreign to Chrysostoms 
Antiochene mind-set. 

Historians are trained to recognize that no evidence is available 
to answer these kinds of hypothetical counterfactual questions. 
When Ford ascribes opinions about twentieth-century issues to 
Chrysostom, he is actually presenting his own theological views 
and seeking to invest them with the saint s authority. This disguises 
the underlying hermeneutical problem but does not solve it. He as¬ 
serts that “our human nature has not changed; men are still gener¬ 
ally bigger, stronger, and deeper-voiced than women, which at 
some level would still suggest that male headship, besides being 
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God-ordained, is natural and reasonable” (p. 243). This idea about 
physical qualifications for leadership does not come from 
Chrysostom, and one wonders what its real source is. We need to 
distinguish Fords opinions from those of St John and evaluate 
Ford in the context of contemporary theological discussion. 

Chrysostoms ideal of marriage is a beautiful one. The man has 
authority over the woman in principle, but in practice they both 
obey each other, and they are united by love, humility, and self- 
sacrificing mutual servanthood. If in this way the husband loves 
and serves the wife as Christ loves the Church, she responds in 
kind, and each respects and defers to the other, the question of who 
has authority will never become an issue. Since the question of 
male headship is thus largely irrelevant when the ideal Ford pro¬ 
motes is actualized, why does he make such an issue of it? Surely it 
only becomes an issue when there is serious conflict in the mar¬ 
riage. The case of domestic violence cited above is an extreme ex¬ 
ample of this. The result then will be less than ideal; everything will 
be resolved in the husband s favor, and the wife who is victimized 
will have no recourse, at least in this life. Thus m^e authority need 
hardly be mentioned when it is freely chosen by both spouses and 
works in a loving and harmonious way. When it works badly it 
brings not “godly order” but oppression. 

On p. 162 Ford makes the following extreme statement: 

For a woman not to accept the ultimate authority of men, 
and to try to take the man’s position in family, Church, or so¬ 
ciety, would be, to Chrysostom, a grave example of power- 
seeking, which would arise probably from yielding to pas¬ 
sions such as envy, vainglory, ingratitude, and discontented¬ 
ness. He would see such aspiration as treasonous to the 
welfare of Church, society, and family, indicating to some ex¬ 
tent a rebellious desire for usurpation. 

One wonders why this sentiment is expressed so strongly. Later 
Ford concludes that Chrysostom’s response to “the staggering rise 
in divorce, crime, suicide, juvenile delinquency, and addictions of 
all kinds in the twentieth century” would be to reaffirm male 
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headship (p. 243). Again, we cannot know what Chrysostom 
would think today. It is highly unlikely that these complex social 
problems could be solved by subjecting women more effectively to 
male control, so one wonders why Ford proposes this as the solu¬ 
tion. Let me suggest that the motives for his opinions are to be 
sought in the social history of twentieth-century America, not in 
fourth-century Antioch. 

Chrysostom is a great master of rhetoric, the art of persuasion. 
As an orator he establishes rapport with his audience by starting 
from ideas and images that appeal to them. Through many verbal 
techniques he uses what is initially appealing to move them toward 
the goals he proposes, namely repentance, virtuous action, and 
union with Christ. Rhetoric was a leading performing art in Late 
Antiquity as well as a literary genre. The audience would have ex¬ 
pected and understood the techniques Chrysostom used, knowing 
them for what they were. These methods of building rapport with 
the audience included the exploitation of cultural stereotypes, such 
as allegedly “feminine” vices, and the reiteration of cultural norms, 
such as the depiction of a harmonious hierarchically ordered soci¬ 
ety. It is difficult to know how far Late Antique listeners would 
have taken these ideas seriously, or whether they would have been 
inclined to dismiss them as recognizable rhetorical cliches. To what 
extent was the medium really the message? To what extent did the 
invaluable spiritual medicine of Chrysostoms moral teaching have 
unhealthy side effects, namely the reinforcement of cultural stereo¬ 
types such as misogyny or anti-Semitism?^ Whatever the impact 
was in the fourth century, these side effects are manifest when we 
attempt to apply St John’s teaching today in a very different con¬ 
text. Now the Late Antique cultural norms and stereotypes some¬ 
times offend the reader instead of building rapport. It is important 
to recognize that they are not his real message but a means to a more 
important end that is as valid as ever. 


6 The same questions arise regarding Chrysostom’s invectives against the Jews. See 
Robert L. John Chrysostom and the Jews: Rhetoric and Reality in the Late 4th 

Century (Berkeley, 1983), pp. 95-127. 
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The real aim of Chrysostoms preaching is to promote love and 
other virtues among his flock, turn them away from every kind of 
sin, and lead them to unity in Christ. His passionate devotion to 
virtue takes precedence over other goals such as social hierarchy. 
For instance, he recommends that when a husband is sinful and his 
wife virtuous, she should teach him.^ So the best way to follow 
Chrysostoms teaching today is to pursue the same ultimate aims as 
he did. Ford rightly recognizes that St John sought to transform the 
meaning of the Late Antique social and family structure from 
within by filling it with Christian love. As a pastor he perceived re¬ 
alistically the circumstances in which different kinds of people 
found themselves and taught them how to practice love in their 
concrete situations. In this he provides a great example to todays 
pastors, whose task is to recognize the vastly different family and 
social situations of people now as they really are and show them 
how to encounter Christ, to love and do good wherever they find 
themselves. 

Chrysostoms purpose was not a radical restructuring of Late 
Antique society. Yet if we tried to restructure family life and the 
roles of women literally along the lines he proposed, we would be 
attempting to transform our own culture into a replica of the Late 
Antique Mediterranean. This is neither possible nor desirable. 
Ford suggests that Chrysostom recommended conservative prac¬ 
tices in family life so that Christians would not appear radical to 
their pagan neighbors, thereby jeopardizing the Church’s mission. 
To follow a similar strategy today, we must avoid imposing Late 
Antique cultural norms on todays women and families, which 
would scandalize the consciences of many. This is essential if the 
Church is to have an effective mission to educated and professional 
women in the twenty-first century. 


7 Homily 7 on Matthew, quoted in Ford, p. 179. 
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Theodore Abu Qurrah, Veneration of the Holy Icons. Trans¬ 
lated into English, with introduction and notes by Sidney 
H. Griffith. Eastern Christian Texts in Translation. 
Louvain: Peeters, 1997, xxii + 99 pp. 

ISBN 90-6831-928-0 

This volume is the first in a series that will provide translations of 
significant theological works composed in Oriental languages, to 
complement the critical texts produced in the series. Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (CSCO). It provides a trans¬ 
lation of a work against iconoclasm, written probably in the first 
decade of the ninth century, that is during the brief period between 
the first and second periods of iconoclasm in the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire. It was, however, written in Syria, then part of the Abbasid Em¬ 
pire, and is directed against iconoclasm among Christians tempted 
to relinquish the veneration of icons under pressure from Muslims 
(and Jews). The author, Theodore Abu Qurrah, was bishop of 
Harran in Mesopotamia, and had earlier been a monk at the mon¬ 
astery of Mar Saba in the Judaean desert. If St John Damascene, as 
is generally believed, had also been a monk of that monastery, then 
it is tempting to see Theodore as his successor in opposing icono¬ 
clasm. Whether that is so or not, Theodore seems to have been 
aware of the Damascenes arguments and to draw on them in his 
own defense of the veneration of icons. Sidney Griffith, in his lively 
and informative introduction, introduces the reader to Theodore, 
his life and times, and the circumstances in which he wrote this 
treatise. Unlike John of Damascus, whom it is unlikely he knew, 
Theodore was an Arab theologian, writing in Arabic; indeed, he is 
the first of a line of Arabic Christian theologians in the Middle East 
that lasted until the time of the crusades. The contrast between 
John and Theodore is instructive. As Griffith points out, there is 
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very little in Theodore s arguments in defense of the veneration of 
icons that cannot be found in John’s defense. Nonetheless, the tone 
is very different. Although the subject of the Arab caliph, John 
writes as a Byzantine churchman, opposing the introduction of 
iconoclasm by imperial policy. It is a matter of high theology: John 
demonstrates how the veneration of material icons is entailed by 
God’s assuming humanity in the Incarnation, he develops a theol¬ 
ogy of the image, and draws a careful distinction between venera¬ 
tion of those things and people that belong to God and worship 
which is due to God alone. Theodore seems to be addressing ordi¬ 
nary Christians tempted, because of the taunts of Muslims and 
Jews that veneration of icons amounts to idolatry, to play down 
that aspect of Christian devotion. Many of his arguments are a re- 
ductio ad absurdum: if you abandon veneration of icons because of 
Muslim and Jewish taunts, why not abandon faith in the Incarna¬ 
tion, which is subject to similar taunts? Arguments that occur in 
John are sharpened: in particular, Theodore’s arguments are more 
sharply anti-Jewish: Jews are depicted as naturally idolatrous, 
which is why God had to give them the second commandment. 
But what is particularly interesting, as Griffiths points out, is the 
way in which Theodore, the Arab Christian theologian, is begin¬ 
ning to argue in a Muslim way. Theodore develops a kind of Chris¬ 
tian kalam, that is, arguments turning on points of controversy. 
More strikingly, when Theodore explains what is involved in the 
veneration of icons, Theodore seems to draw on the Muslim analy¬ 
sis of what is involved in the act of prostration, salat, especially the 
intention {an-niyyah) that informs the act of salat. He also refers to 
the hadith in which Muhammad said that anyone who made a like¬ 
ness of a living thing will be required to blow the spirit of life into it 
on the day of the Resurrection—an argument he turns against the 
Muslims themselves by referring to the pictures of plants and trees 
they permit to be made. The final chapter seeks to encourage 
Christians to share with Christ in his shame and suffering, a mat¬ 
ter-of-fact reference to the harassment that Arab Christians were 
increasingly to experience under Islam. Sidney Griffith’s 
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compelling introduction and lucid translation whet ones appetite 
for more examples of Oriental Christianity that this new series will 
provide. 

Andrew Louth 

A. Alexakis, Codex Parisinus Graeca 1115 and Its Archetype. 
Dumbarton Oaks Studies XXXXIV. Washington DC: 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 1996, 
xix + 422 pp., + 11 illustrations. 

ISBN 0-88402-234-X 

The colophon of the manuscript now known as Codex Parisinus 
Graecus 7//5 claims that the manuscript was copied in 1276 from 
another manuscript that dated from 774175 (if the date is taken as 
given in the year of the world according to the Alexandrian, rather 
than the Byzantine, era, as Melioranskij had suggested, and 
Alexakis accepts) that belonged to the papal library in Rome, and 
that this copy was made for the imperial library in Constantinople. 
This claim has been disputed over the last three hundred years, and 
it is Dr Alexakis’ aim in this book to demonstrate the reliability of 
the colophon. This seems a dull enough palaeographical subject, 
but the reality is very different, for establishing this conclusion in¬ 
volves much close analysis of the contents of Parisinus Graecus 
1115, and comparison with other manuscripts, all of which builds 
up to a convincing account of both the original purpose for which 
the manuscript was written, and also the reason for its being copied 
for the Byzantine Emperor two years after the Council of Lyons, an 
account which sheds a great deal of light on other matters by the 
way. One powerful reason for doubting the claim of the colophon 
has been that part of the manuscript consists of a florilegium of pa¬ 
tristic texts in support of the veneration of icons, which is close to 
the florilegium of texts assembled by the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council of787. Given that the acta of that council seem to claim 
that the conciliar florilegium was constituted not from any existing 
florilegium but directly from the works of the Fathers that were 
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given in the year of the world according to the Alexandrian, rather 
than the Byzantine, era, as Melioranskij had suggested, and 
Alexakis accepts) that belonged to the papal library in Rome, and 
that this copy was made for the imperial library in Constantinople. 
This claim has been disputed over the last three hundred years, and 
it is Dr Alexakis’ aim in this book to demonstrate the reliability of 
the colophon. This seems a dull enough palaeographical subject, 
but the reality is very different, for establishing this conclusion in¬ 
volves much close analysis of the contents of Parisinus Graecus 
1115, and comparison with other manuscripts, all of which builds 
up to a convincing account of both the original purpose for which 
the manuscript was written, and also the reason for its being copied 
for the Byzantine Emperor two years after the Council of Lyons, an 
account which sheds a great deal of light on other matters by the 
way. One powerful reason for doubting the claim of the colophon 
has been that part of the manuscript consists of a florilegium of pa¬ 
tristic texts in support of the veneration of icons, which is close to 
the florilegium of texts assembled by the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council of787. Given that the acta of that council seem to claim 
that the conciliar florilegium was constituted not from any existing 
florilegium but directly from the works of the Fathers that were 
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opened and read before the Fathers of the Council, and that this 
claim seems to have been substantiated by comparison with the 
certainly earlier florilegia appended to the treatises against the 
iconoclasts of St John Damascene—in a famous article P. Van den 
Ven came to the conclusion that “the Council of787 made no use 
of any florilegia, even those of St John Damascene”—it seemed 
that the iconodule florilegia of the Council must be the source of 
that in the Paris manuscript, which entailed that the archetype of 
the Paris manuscript was later than the Council, and a fortiori later 
than the date claimed by the colophon, llAU'y. 

The bulk of the book is a careful demonstration that it is, to say 
the least, unlikely that the iconodule florilegium in P (= Parisinus 
Graecus 1115) was derived from the acta of Nicaea II. This section is 
flanked by chapters that build up another picture, which vMexakis 
claims is the correct one. The first chapter looks at the develop¬ 
ment of patristic florilegia and their use at councils. Dr Alexakis 
underlines the evidence that suggests that the florilegia presented 
to the Lateran Council of 649 and the Sixth Ecumenical Council 
were already to hand before the Council; infleed, in the case of the 
Lateran Council, the fact that the Greek version of the acta have 
been shown to be the original, of which the Latin version is a trans¬ 
lation, makes it clear that the proceedings of that council were 
drawn up beforehand: the acta were, as it were, the text of the play, 
of which the Council was the performance. More might, perhaps, 
have been made of the way in which Byzantine ceremonial occa¬ 
sions, of which Councils were an example, were stage-managed 
with a view to creating a sense of solidarity in Orthodoxy (the 
formal refutation of the definition of the iconoclast Council of 
Hiereia at the sixth session of Nicaea II, and the acclamation of Or¬ 
thodoxy, together with the anathematization of heresies, in the 
concluding session, later taken up in the Synodikon of Orthodoxy, 
are examples of the same kind of performance art, implicating all 
present). The second chapter looks at the content of P itself, which, 
besides the Iconodule florilegium, includes a good deal of other 
material: collections of canons, substantial parts of the monothe- 
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lire florilegium called the Doctrina Patrum, Anastasius of Sinai’s 
Hodegos, and several other patristic works, together with a 
florilegium on the Holy Spirit. Alexakis argues that it makes good 
sense to see the bulk of this material as constituting a kind of dos¬ 
sier on Eastern theology, put together in Rome in about 770, evi¬ 
dence of the interest of the Roman Church, on the brink of throw¬ 
ing in its lot with the emerging Carolingian Empire, in more recent 
developments in Greek theology. In support of this, Alexakis 
argues, convincingly, that the florilegium on the Holy Spirit is to be 
seen as an early pro-Latin compilation on the filioque. In his exam¬ 
ination of the florilegium of P and its relation to the florilegium of 
Nicaea II, Alexakis draws on two other manuscripts, one in 
Moscow, the other in Venice, that contain similar iconodule 
florilegia, as well as the florilegia appended to the Damascene’s 
anti-iconoclast treatises, and not only makes the entirely plausible 
suggestion that iconodule florilegia circulated in the eighth cen¬ 
tury, and that there was much copying one from another, but also 
argues that Rome drew up a number of such florilegia, probably in 
connection with the synods at Rome that condemned iconoclasm 
in 731 and 769, and that these lie behind the florilegium included 
in Pope Hadrian’s letter to Nicaea II, and also behind the iconodule 
florilegium included in the archetype of P. All of this leads Alexakis 
to look critically at the common opinion that Nicaea made no use 
of florilegia, and show that the acta assert only that books were ac¬ 
tually brought before the council and read, not that florilegia were 
not used as well, and that the citations in the acta, even if checked 
for sense (not actual text) against books, belong to the complex 
transmission of citations in the florilegia of the eighth century. 

This book is not an easy read, but it is an immensely instructive 
one. It provides further evidence for the passage of ideas, to and fro, 
between East and West in the eighth century, a passage of ideas that 
continued in the succeeding centuries. Alexakis’ final suggestion 
that P itself was copied in Rome in 1276 to provide Michael VIII 
Palaeologus with theological ammunition as he sought to 
commend the union settlement of the Council of Lyons gives one 
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an interesting insight into the tremendous span of memory pre¬ 
served in the Roman archives. This review has, inevitably, dealt 
with this fine book in general terms, but there is much illumination 
in the detail: it is a book that those interested in the eighth century 
will refer to frequently. 

Andrew Louth 

John Cassian, Traite de I’Incarnation: Contre Nestorius. 
Translated into French by Marie-Anne Vannier. Sagesses 
chretiennes. Paris: Cerf, 1999, 284pp. 185 FF 
ISBN 2-204-06170-0. 

Probably no one is better qualified for translating into French 
St John Cassian s anti-Nestorian work De incarnatione Domini [De 
inc] than Dr Marie-Anne Vannier. This translation, in the series 
Sagesses chretiennes, follows her two thought-provoking studies on 
this treatise: “J^^n Cassien a-t-il fait oeuvre de theologien dans le 
De incarnatione Domini?” and “L’influence de Jean Chrysostome 
sur I’argumentation scripturaire du De Jncarnatione de Jean 
Cassien.” Until recently, general scholarly consensus has stalwartly 
maintained the works amateurishness and tended to disregard this, 
Cassian’s only “minor” work. In this rather grim situation, 
Vannier s has been a fresh voice, one that tends to reintegrate the 
De inc into its proper place within the corpus of Cassian. For this 
reason, the prospect of her introductory essay to the translation 
alone is no doubt worth the cost of the book. 

Vannier s introduction begins with a concise account of the life 
and times of Cassian (pp. 10—27). The history reported here is 
rather conventional, of the sort that can be found in most of the 
secondary literature. But two elements of her account do merit a 
passing notice. The first is Cassian’s relationship to John 
Chrysostom; the second is the restless debate on Cassian’s birth¬ 
place. Dom Marsili once observed that Cassian would likely have 
been attracted to Evagrius Ponticus’ monastic circles because, no 
doubt, Cassian was quite intelligent and sympathetic to Evagrius’ 
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secondary literature. But two elements of her account do merit a 
passing notice. The first is Cassian’s relationship to John 
Chrysostom; the second is the restless debate on Cassian’s birth¬ 
place. Dom Marsili once observed that Cassian would likely have 
been attracted to Evagrius Ponticus’ monastic circles because, no 
doubt, Cassian was quite intelligent and sympathetic to Evagrius’ 
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reputation. Similarly Vannier has argued that a comparable affinity 
would have drawn Cassian to Chrysostom (p. 17): “D’emblee une 
comprehension en profondeur s’etablit entre eux” (p. 18). Cassian’s 
relationship to Chrysostom bulks large in this treatise, and Vannier 
has done well in drawing her audiences attention to it. 

About his homeland Cassian himself provided no unambiguous 
information, so a cottage industry has sprung up to generate argu¬ 
ments in support of one place or another. Gennadius, a late con¬ 
temporary, does tells us Cassian was “natione scytha,” but (it has 
been argued) this is ambivalent, as the manuscript tradition occa¬ 
sionally confuses “Scythia” with “Skete.” For some time there have 
been two primary locations suggested as the land of Cassians birth: 
present-day southern France and present-day Dobruja, Romania. 
Vannier, following the arguments of Zelzer, favors the former 
option; Zelzer, by noting the lack of any reference to Cassians mo¬ 
nastic profession by Gennadius, provided new grounds for believ¬ 
ing that “scytha” in fact refers to Skete, implicitly supplying the in¬ 
formation Zelzer believes is otherwise lacking. This Vannier 
follows with the novel observation (p. 27) that maritime trade 
routes across the Mediterranean would have allowed Cassian to 
travel easily from Marseilles to Bethlehem, Egypt, Constantinople, 
and back. All well and good—but, like every other fact in the 
debate, this is ambivalent: it provides an excellent means of ac¬ 
counting for how a Scythian might have turned up in Massilia. As 
for Vannier s endorsement of the arguments of Zelzer, nothing is 
said that significantly advances this line of thought beyond where it 
was about a hundred and twenty years ago when Petschenig made 
the case for it in his critical edition of Cassians works (see CSEL 17, 
pp. i—iv). Moreover, nothing in the foregoing undermines the ver¬ 
dict of Marrou’s masterful “La patrie de Jean Cassien” that 
“Cassian” was in all likelihood a name associated with a specific 
region in Scythia, identified by Marrou with great precision. In the 
end, this debate is and for years has been at a stalemate: as 
Petschenig noted in passing, “conuinci enim in hac re nihil potest.” 

Turning from Cassian to his treatise, Vannier offers a short 
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account of the Nestorian controversy antecedent to Cassian’s in¬ 
volvement (pp. 27—30) and gives a few reasons why Cassian would 
have been commissioned to write the treatise (pp. 30—31). These 
comments are generally sound. But, at this point Vannier makes a 
rather innocuous claim that will become quite important as her 
analysis progresses. “Le role premier qui revint a Cassien fut celui 
de traducteur” (p. 31: “Cassians primary task was that of a transla¬ 
tor”) . On this claim, Vannier defers to the authority of Chadwick s 
John Cassian: A Study in Primitive Monasticism. This assertion be¬ 
comes important because Vannier maintains that Cassian did not 
“do his job” in writing the De inc. She argues that Cassian did not 
produce a balanced theological assessment of Nestorian christol- 
ogy for Pope Celestine, who did not grasp the subtleties of this east¬ 
ern debate. Rather, according to Vannier, Cassian wrote a polemic 
that was unbalanced and prejudicial (p. 58)—and this in part is the 
rationale behind her claim made elsewhere that the De inc is not a 
work of theology. But this calls for comment. In a work of patristic 
scholarship, when faced with the assertion that the proper theolog¬ 
ical response to heresy (or dubious theologoumend) is analytic dis¬ 
quisition, we should detect anachronism and prepare to object. 
Neither Cassian nor any other Christian of the time, I am certain, 
would have understood (much less endorsed) Vannier s standard of 
impartiality in matters of heresy and orthodoxy. Indeed, as Cassian 
concisely puts it. 

So now, general consensus alone should suffice for the con¬ 
founding of heresy, since the authority of all is a manifesta¬ 
tion of indubitable truth, and, when no one dissents, the 
reasoning is complete. Therefore, if someone tries to main¬ 
tain a contrary position, immediately his belief should be 
considered a perversion to be damned, rather than an asser¬ 
tion to be entertained. Thus he who impugns the conclusion 
of all, attests for himself the foregone conclusion of damna¬ 
tion (praeiudicium... damnationis), and anyone who upsets 
what everyone has established has no grounds for being 
heard. 

(I.vi.2; cf. II.i.2) 
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This description may sound too airy to qualify as a credible cri¬ 
terion of orthodoxy. But read on, for Cassian later makes it abun¬ 
dantly clear where we find such a “conclusion of all”—in the bap¬ 
tismal creed or Symbol of Faith (VI passim^ but particularly 
VI.vi.1-3). Here Cassian also compares the Sabellian, Arian, and 
Catholic communions (VI.v), and in the sociological analysis that 
stems from this comparison, he goes to great lengths to emphasize 
that the creeds of those communities define their membership 
boundaries. For this reason, deviations from the Symbol of Faith 
imply the excommunication of the deviant. If we reject these im¬ 
portant pre-analytic convictions of Cassian’s, or ignore the argu¬ 
ments he founds on them, we run a great risk of obscuring our per¬ 
ception of his treatise and we are predisposed to criticisms of 
doubtful applicability. 

For example, there is at best a shaky historical foundation for 
claiming that Cassian took Leo’s request to produce an exposition, 
and turned it into an occasion for polemic. For her account of Leo’s 
appeal to Cassian, as was noted above, Vannier defers to 
Chadwick’s assertions. But Chadwick offers no Evidence for his 
version of Cassian’s commission! Much better to think that the De 
inc was composed for internal consumption within the Roman 
Church. (Frederick Loofs, in his Nestorius and His Place in the His¬ 
tory of Christian Doctrine [pp. 42-44], made a similar point when 
he argued that “Rome was prejudiced against Nestorius”—but, 
once more, “prejudice” is a dicey term that often leads to anachro¬ 
nism. I cannot endorse Loofs’ rejection of Cassian’s treatise as a 
“piece of monstrous daring,” nor do I share his sympathy for 
Nestorius.) Cassian’s posture toward Nestorius would be alto¬ 
gether understandable if he knew that Pope Celestine had already 
determined to reject the wayward archbishop. And this is borne 
out nicely by a chance remark Cassian makes in Praef3'. “And so, 
since you bid and command me to raise in combat my weak hands 
against the recent heresy and new enemy of the faith. ...” What is 
noticeably absent here is any mention of a baffled prelate. Cassian’s 
own explanation of his assignment tells us, not that he was charged 
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to conduct an inquiry, but rather to rebut a heresy. From all appear¬ 
ances, the papal decision was made before Cassian set to writing. 
This suggests in turn that Cassian was meant to write, not a dossier, 
but an intellectual justification after the fact. 

Turning to the matter of Cassians sources on Nestorianism, 
Vannier makes a conjecture that is worth its weight in gold. “En 
effet, les amis qu’il avait k Constantinople lui ont certainement 
envoys la Lettre aux moines d’J^gypte de Cyrille et le De recta fide ad 
principissas, ainsi que quelques ecrits de Nestorius qui circulaient 
dans la capitale” (p. 54) (“Indeed, his friends in Constantinople 
certainly sent him Cyrils Letter to the Monks in Egypt and the De 
recta fide ad principissas, as well as a number of writings by 
Nestorius which were circulating in the capital”)- As with the 
matter of Cassians relationship to Chrysostom, Vannier has done 
well to discern things that others have not. During the time he 
spent in Constantinople in Chrysostoms entourage, it stands to 
reason that Cassian would have formed other friendships. That 
such friends as these would have provided him with current infor¬ 
mation from the Queen City would have only added to the reasons 
that Leo already had to commission this work from Cassian. These 
elusive friends are put to good use by Vannier: theirs were the argu¬ 
ments that predisposed Cassian to write to Nestorius as to a heretic 
(pp. 31,57; if further predisposition were needed!); theirs the whis¬ 
pers that hinted to Cassian of Nestorius’ laxity toward 
Constantinopolitan Pelagians (p. 62). In sum, even at its debatable 
points, Vannier’s introduction is informative and highly stimulat¬ 
ing. Her knowledge of the history of the De inc is broad and pro¬ 
found, making the essay altogether worthwhile. 

As for the translation, Vannier handles Cassians often ponder¬ 
ous Latin with a light touch and generally treats his arguments with 
sympathy and therefore understanding. But on a few minor points, 
the translation is questionable. For instance, in the preface, 
Vannier translates Cassians reference to “collationum spiritalium 
libellis”—i.e., the famous Conferences—as “livres d’entretiens 
spirituels” (p. 85), though surely “livres des Conferences spiritu- 
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elles” is preferable. At Ill.i.l, where Cassian has “diuinus iile 
ecclesiarum magister,” Vannier expands the tribute to St Paul: “le 
grand et divin [Apotre] Docteur des figlises” (p. 123). A reference 
to “Marcionites” at V.vi.3 mysteriously becomes a reference to 
“Marcion” (p. 180). All this very rarely makes a difference. But a 
comparable translation makes an enormous difference in the 
matter of the converted Pelagian, Leporius, who was driven from 
Gaul, with a company of like-minded fellows, to Africa where St 
Augustine eventually oversaw his reconciliation with the Church 
(see his Ep. 219). The precise role Cassian had in Leporius’ return 
to the Catholic faith has been much debated. He simply describes 
Leporius as “a nobis admonitus,” which Vannier renders “averti par 
nous” (I.IV.2, p. 96). This translation is certainly defensible, so it 
seems a bit egregious for Vannier then to insert in a footnote the 
remark that nobody, not even Leo, attributes Leporius’ conversion 
to Cassian. Vannier’s reason for making such a remark is clarified 
when she says that Augustine, not Cassian, “a conduit Leporius k 
changer de perspective.” Evidently, she reads Cassian’s “a nobis 
admonitus” as a claim that he himself reconciled Leporius to the 
Church—^which, of course, we know he did not d5. But this is ten¬ 
dentious since all Cassian need have meant was that he chastised or 
admonished Leporius. Moreover, Cassian’s account of the events is 
compatible with what Augustine tells us (Cassian, for instance, ac¬ 
knowledges that Leporius’ recantation came from Africa, not from 
Gaul: I.IV.3). 

As for the scholarly apparatus of the book, it features an index to 
Scriptural references, an index to patristic sources, and a bibliogra¬ 
phy of secondary literature. The indices are quite helpful, particu¬ 
larly since they refer the reader to the precise location of a given pas¬ 
sage in Petschenig’s text. They are also extremely important, since it 
was in this book that Cassian thoroughly worked out his twofold 
canon of authority that was so momentously important when Vin¬ 
cent of Lerins read it (pp. 47-49). The bibliography is extensive. It 
includes very recent works in the study of Cassian, and reflects a 
broad knowledge of secondary material in English, French, 
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German, Italian, and Spanish. There are, however, a few surprising 
gaps in the English material. For instance, Mathisen’s Factionalism 
and Religious Controversy in Fifth Century Gaul is absent, though it 
is a worthy study of Cassians times. Similarly, under the heading 
“Le semi-pelagianisme” one would expect to find Weaver’s excel¬ 
lent Divine Grace and Human Freedom, but this, too, is lacking. 
This absence is noteworthy in light of Vannier’s inclusion under 
the same heading of Fr Carras’ rather obscure and uninformative, if 
interesting, article, “S. Augustine and S. John Cassian on Human 
Destiny, Human will and Divine Grace.” These oversights are not 
limited to English scholarship: Tibiletti’s enormously useful 
“Rassegna di Studi e Testi sui Semipelagiani” is also missing. For 
Anglophone students of Cassian, there are two important recent 
works in English understandably not cited by Vannier: the modern 
translations of Cassian’s Conferences by Ramsey; and of his Institutes 
by Bertram. The new translations of these works provide the need¬ 
ed larger framework for the proper understanding of De inc, so 
making a new English translation of this work desirable. Vannier’s 
indispensable annotated translation has prepared the way for much 
further work on Cassian. 


Augustine Casiday 
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